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vation. By Mrs. M. A. B. KELLY, J. J. CHICKERING, 
me, C. C. BEECHER, Author of Lessons from Nature's Story Book, etc. Associate Supt. of Schools, 
ale University Museum. Borough of Queens, 
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Price, 50 Cents. 


‘*T desire to say that among the 


aah ay ot gyno. Outdoor Studies . Plants and Their Children interesting and modern works on the 


makes it a particularly desirable book natural sciences for the use of chil- 


to put in the hands of our young By J. G. NEEDHAM. By Mrs. WM STARR DANA. dren, Plants and Their Children takes 
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Geographical Nature Studies 


By FRANK OWEN PAYNE, M. Sc. 
Price, 25 Cents, 
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Washington, Pa. 
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THE PERRY PLILOTURES 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 
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&@™ Sole Agents for Zetas’ famous Micr scopes. 


Don’t Buy... 


School Furniture until vou have 
seen the best. The 


“Chandler” Adjustable 


VIVID 


Is acknowledged the best. Its 
“cost” is slightly higher than 
cheaper grades, BUT — it’s the 


cheapest in the end. 


Catalogues. 


165 Dewonshire St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


AG 


Take 

The 

Fitchburg R.R. 
To 


All Points 
West. 


Subscribers. 


In order to place the JouRNAL oF 
EpvucaTion within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLuss OF THREE our 
more at $2.00 each. 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 


with the money, shall be sent to us 
by one individual. 


This Club rate will apply to both 
new subscriptions and renewals, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 


For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Chemical Apparatus | 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. | 


| 
Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. | 


{New Normal Schoo! Retort.] 


Send for our Supplement | Complete Catalogues fur 
containing Normal School 
Apparatus. 


nished on receipt of ten 
cents for postage.. 


<EAMLESS 


WASTE BASKETS 


For Schools and Colleges. 


CRANE BROS,, Westfield, Mass., 
Manufacturers of 
LINENOID SEAMLESS SPECIALTIES. 
Circular and Calendar free. 


HOW TO WAS 


Planetary Pencil Pointer 


Not a Toy, 
but a 
Machine. 


for this purpose 


Circulars 

Free. 

| Needed in every Home and School. 

Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful. 

Made only by A. B. DICK COMPANY, 


152-154 Lake St., Chieago. 47 Nassau St., New York, 


stand wet, flannel shrinks. 


The Proct 


Dissolve fine shavings of Ivory Soap in boiling water, 
and when cool enough to bez 
one piece of flannel. Don’t rub it with soap, but knead 
it with the hands. Don’t rinse in plain water or in ccld 
water, but make a second solt 
Use a clothes-wringer ; hand-wringing 
is insufficient. Dry quickly in a warm place. If left to 


Cut out these directions and tell the laundress to follow 
them with vory Soap. It keeps the flannels very soft. 


H FLANNELS. 


ir your hand in it, immerse 


ition, warm and well blued, 


& Ganble Co. Cineinnati 
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ELAS), 604 E, F,, Double Elastic. 


603 E. F., Mid-Elastic. F., Magnum Quill. 


THE SAME PEN IN THREE SIZES. = 
Commercial Schools, Teachers of Penmanship and Business Writers appreciate the elasticity, 
accuracy, smoothness and durability of these pens. They induce a rapid and legible style of hand, 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS. 91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


Tk GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 

“It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It 
does the work well and quickly. This last is of great rg tetgpe  20 for school work. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
convinced that the ‘Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact 1 do 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the office. JOEL D. MILLER, 

S ; Education. 
Price, ®3.50. [eow} Mass. State Board of Education 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 
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School Papers, 
School Supplies, 
Maps, Busy Work. 
J. L. HAMMETT COMPARY, 


352 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


Educational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


HOLIDAY ENTERTAINMENTS 


may be continued the year round with 
pleasure and profit with one of our | 


MAGIC LANTERN OUTFITS. | 


In use by over 200 leading educational 
institutions. Send for bargain circular. 


J. B. COLT & CO., Dept. £4, 3 to7 West 29th St., New York. 
"TIME [ss MONEY 
SAVE USING THE 


Union Pacific Railroad. 


BEST ROUTE TO AND FROM 
COLORADO, UTAH, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, | 
WASHINGTON, IDAHO, and MONTANA. 


‘“The Overland Limited.’’ California in Three Days. 
Leaves Chicago 6.30 P.M. Daily for Pacific Coast Points. | 


Colorado Special,.’’ One Night to Denver. 
Leaves Chicago 10.00 A.M. Daily: Arriving at Denver 1.30 P.M.) 


For complete information concerning these magnificent trains and the Union Pacitic Railroad address | 


RK, TENBROECK, Gen’l Eastern Agent, WwW. MASSEY, 
287 Broadway, New York. 


New England Freight and Passenger Agent, 
5 State St, Boston, Mass. 
E. DICKINSON, General Manager, 


8S. A. HUTCHISON, Ass’t Gen’l Pass’r Agt., Omaha, Neb. 
«. L. LOMAX, Gen’l Pass’r & Tkt. Agt.. 


AND J. W 

ey] FN SCHOOL SCHERMERHORN & CO.. | 

3 Hast 14th St., | 

New ENGLAND PusBLisHING Company, ‘W SUPPLIES New York. | 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


fend for new Catalogue. | 


‘HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, Specia! 
Course jor Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. Piano instruction, Mason and Virgil meth- 
ods combined. For circulars apply to 
Miss JULIA EK, CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATK NORMAL ART SUHOOL, established 
4u8 for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
for circular and further particulars apply at the 
s ‘hool, Newbury, corner of estes St., Boston. 

G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


NORMAL SOUHOUL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


gum NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 


For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
N For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w . P. BEOKWITH. 


NURMAL SCHOOL, WrESTFIELD, Mass. 


For both sexes. 
For catalogues address 
CHARLES 8S. CHAPIN, Principal. 
{TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircHBuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


OOD LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


A WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu- 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
summer schools or institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


INSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
8 Somerset &St., Boston, Mass, 
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THE CHRIST-CHILD. 


BY OLIVE E. DANA. 


Stretching forth his tiny hands 
O’er all realms and to all lands, 
Cradled in our hearts and homes, 
Lo! the Christ-Child to us comes. 


All our life, love, duty glow 
With the radiance his bestow; 
Every lowliest task we do 
His obedience pierces through. 


He has hallowed every quest, 
In each council sits, a guest; 
Lore and law are syllable 

Of the word the aeons spell. 


He is truth; we seek alone, 

In our keenest quest, his own; 
He is life: our deepest thought 
Must to his be closest brought. 


He the way is; ah! the wonder 

That we falter so and blunder, 

While the love he is illumes 

All dim paths and ’wildering glooms. 


Children, sing! The Christ-Child lies, 
Opening wide his deep, sweet eyes; 
Gladly sing! his kind hands hold 

All the gifts they held of old. 


Hopefully! Each high emprise 
Boon of his unclaimed descries; 
Bravely sing! The world is his, 
Girdled with Christ-ministries! 


Angels of Bethlehem, answer the strain! 
Hark! a new birth-song is filling the sky! 
Loud as the storm-wind that tumbles the main, 
Bid the full breadth of the organ reply; 


Let the loud tempest of voice reply, 
Roll its long surge like the earth-shaking main! 
Swell the vast song till it mounts to the sky! 
Angels of Bethlehem, answer the strain. 
—O. W. Holmes. 


I hold that Christian grace abounds 
When charity is seen; that when 
We climb to heaven, ’tis on the rounds 
@f leve te men! —Aliee Cary. 


DIVERSITY IN EDUCATION. 
PRESIDENT CHARLES W. ELIOT. 

very youth of eighteen is an intinitely complex 
organization, the duplicate of which neither does, 
nor ever will, exist. His inherited traits are different 
from those of every other human being; his environ- 
ment has been different from that of every other 
child: his passions, emotions, hopes, and desires were 
never before associated in any other creature just as 
they are in him: and his will force is aroused, stim- 
ulated, exerted, and exhausted in ways wholly his 
own. The infinite variety of form and _ feature, 


whieh we know human bodies to be capable of, pre-_ 


sents but a faint image of the vastly deeper diver- 
sities of the minds and characters that are lodged in 
these unlike shells. To discern and take due account 
of these diversities, no human insight or wisdom is 
sufficient, unless the spontaneous inclinations, nat- 
ural preferences, and easiest habitual activities of each 


individual are given play. It is for the happiness of 


the individual, and the benefit of society alike, that 
these mental diversities should be cultivated, not 
suppressed. The individual enjoys most that intel- 
lectual labor for which he is most fit; and society is 
hest served when every man’s peculiar skill, faculty, 
or aptitude is developed and utilized to the highest 
possible degree. ‘The presumption is, therefore, 
against uniformity in education, and in favor of di- 
versity at the earliest possible moment.—Edueational 
Reform. 


HABIT AND EDUCATION. 


BY THOMAS M. BALLIET. 


[Report of Lecture Delivered at Boston University, 
November 12. 

Ilabit is, in a broad sense, a characteristic of all 
material things. The folds in your coat are habits 
of the texture of the cloth. Wood and iron fre- 
quently bent into special shape tend to remain in that 
shape. There is a kind of inertia in matter in this 
respect. Comte called it the “indolence of nature.” 
Physicists speak even of the “fatigue” of steel. All 
habits have a physical basis. Our mental and moral 
habits are based on the physiologieal habits of our 
nerve centres, 

Habit gains in strength by repetition of the act. 
Penmanship isa habit of the hand, and so are knitting 
and sewing. As the habit is perfeeted we become 
less and less conscious of the act and finally do it un- 
consciously. This is a very important principle in 
education. Mechanical processes, like speaking, writ- 
ing, spelling, ete., must be made mechanical. Here 
is the right place for mechanical teaching by means 
of drill. These processes should be made almost 
wholly unconscious in children. It is practice, and 
not the learning of rules, that accomplishes the re- 
sult. These processes should be made reflexes; as 
the spinal cord is the organ for reflex actions, we 
might almost say that spelling ought to be made a 
function of the spinal cord, ike knitting and sewing. 
A child has not been properly taught to spell a word 
if he can spell it only when he watches the spelling: 
he ought to be able to spell it correctly unconsciously, 
All mental energy expended in watching one’s spell- 
ing, punctuation, pronunciation, ete., is wasted. If 
the schools will train children to speak, write, and 
spell almost entirely without conscious thought of 
these processes, they will set free mental energy for 
purposes of thinking, which is equivalent to “furnish- 
ing brains” to pupils. A person who must watch his 
language when he expresses himself is hampered all 
his life. 

The first habit formed tends strongly to remain: 
henee, children should from the beginning be taught 
to do things the way they must be done in after life. 
This applies especially to manual training. There 
is no reason why the methods of making things in a 
manual training school should materially differ from 


those in a manufacturing establishment. There 
should be nothing to unlearn when children leave 
school. ‘This law of habit applies to other school 
studies. We rarely have occasion to spell except 
when we write, hence spelling should be taught as a 
habit of the hand, mainly. Oral spelling should be 
used only as an incidental help. This same law ap- 
plies to reading. When we read we recognize words 
as whojes, not as made up of letters. Some people 
thus recognize sentences. This habit should be 
formed first, before children are taught letters and 
their sounds. ‘Therefore, it is not well to begin the 
teaching of reading by teaching sounds and letters. 

Regular habits are essential to healin. It has 
heen proved that the nervous system acts rhythmic- 
ally. The heartbeat and breathing are simply con- 
spicuous instances of all nerve activities. ‘This is a 
lesson that should be impressed on pupils. 

Regular habits of work are an important part of 
moral hygiene. Im the middle ages men were pas- 
sionate, violent, and fierce. Cruel wars alternated 
with long periods of idleness. ‘The same is true of 
savages. ‘The idleness had a direct relation to the 
outbreak of violence. Regular systematic labor for 
the last three centuries has made of the ferocious man 
of the middle ages the gentle, civilized man of the 
present day. Habits or regular work, of order, and 
of obedience to law have made the Anglo-Saxon 
race the most eflicient race in the world. 

Is thought governed by habit? Every man has 
two kinds of opinions, one kind consisting of logical 
conclusions which are the result of thought, while the 
other kind consists of opinions which are merely the 
result of habit. The majority of our opinions are of 
this latter character. We ourselves call them our 
“views,” other people call them our “prejudices.” 
Most of what we call “thinking” on everyday oecur- 
rences of life is little more than a mechanical adjust- 
ment of our minds to our environment. There is a 
strong tendency in us all to accept what seems in- 
evitable as right. This applies to most of our ideas 
about the conventionalities of life, but it also applies 
to more important matters. Fifty years ago every- 
body in the South and almost everybody in the North 
defended slavery. The conviction was not a logical 
conclusion, it Was a habit. Slavery had always ex- 
isted, and our thinking was adjusted to it; it there- 
fore seemed a part of the Divine plan. Our thinking 
Isat present adjusted to the wide existence of poverty 
in the world. Some people think that this is not an 
intelligent conviction, but a habit of thought of 
which we may get rid some day. 

If you wish to change a man’s opinion on any sub- 
ject. the first thing to do is to find out whether that 
particular opinion is a logical conclusion with him or 
an opinion formed from habit. If it is a logical con- 
clusion, you can change it by argument; but if it is a 
inere habit, argument will only irritate him and make 
him stubborn. You must give him a chance to out- 
grow it. As we grow older we form many such habits 
which constitute a kind of “mechanism of thought.” 
After that, when a new proposition is presented, the 
first question is not, “Is it true?” but, “Does it actord 
with my views?” Tf it fits into our mechanism of 
thinking, we aceept it: if it does not, we rejeet it. 
In this way most of us crystallize at about forty and 
fossilize at about sixty years of age. Great minds 
remain plastic until extreme old age. Gladstones and 
Beechers never fossilize. 

After this bundle of opinions which constitutes our 
“inechanism of thought” has been formed, we are apt 
to assimilate only such truths as harmonize with this 
mechanism, and intellectual growth stops. Our 
thinking becomes, in an unfortunate sense, “con- 
sistent.” Such consistency is not a jewel, but rather 
the “hobgoblin of little minds.” 

It is this element of habit in human thought that 
inakes civilized society possible. It is much easier 
to get people to form the same habits of belief than 
to come to the same logical conclusions. As soon as 
we begin to reason we begin to differ in our opinions. 
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The greatest unanimity of opinion on questions of 
social and political life usually prevails among people 
who do the least thinking. Custom is older than law. 
This explains why, in the evolution of nations, mo- 
narchical form of government must precede demo- 
cratic. 

But whilst it makes government possible, it also 
makes reforms diflicult, and it is the cause of perse- 
cutions. Even so harmless a thing as spelling reform 
is made extremely difficult by it. Agitation and 
discussion are the means of breakiag up controlling 
habits of thought in a community. Free discussion 
goes hand in hand all through history with intellec- 
tual growth and political freedom. 

Every serious, thoughtful mind has intuitions and 
convictions on spiritual things which are too deep for 
logic and for proof or for disproof. These should 
uot be confounded with habits of belief, which should 
rest on reason alone. , 

The most important field of habit is in the moral 
life. Ithics is not morality, it is the science of 
morals. It bears somewhat the same relation to 
morals as the science of botany does to plants. 
Morals are the result of right conduct; they are the 
habits of our moral nature. ‘The science of ethics is 
necessary in its way, but to substitute instruction in 
ethies for training in morals is a mistake in educa- 
tion. Children must know the general ground for 
right conduct, but it is pernicious to discuss morals 
with them in detail. The essential thing is to de- 
velop in them right moral instincts that will respond 
instantly and guide them safely when moral conduct 
must be decided quickly. These instincts do for 
moral conduct what the reflexes of the spinal cord 
do for bodily movements. They enable us to avoid 
danger by controlling action more quickly than 
reason can. Children should be trained instinctively 
to despise a lie, to hate injustice. Premature dis- 
cussion of moral conduct inevitably raises the ques- 
tion of exceptions to moral laws. ‘This interferes 
with the development of these controlling moral 
instincts. Unconscious goodness is the best sort of 
goodness for children. 

It is essential that children should grow up ina 
The instinct of imi- 
tation in thought and in feeling, as well as in action, 
Many bad tendencies in 
children are not inherited, but are developed by the 
moral atmosphere in which they live. Original sin is 
largely inherited after birth. Every member of so- 
ciety owes it to the world to add to the purity of this 
moral atmosphere in which men and women must 
live. ‘The greatest work of men like Emerson, New- 
man, Gladstone, to speak only of moderns, is. the 
contribution they have made to the moral atmos- 
phere of the world. They have made the world a 
hetter place to live in. 

It is a well-established fact that brain action ac- 
all thought all Our 
habitual thoughts and feelings are registered on the 
brain. 


wholesome moral atmosphere. 


is very strong in them. 


companies and emotion. 
They are registered even on the less plastic 
substance of the muscles of the face, thus giving us 
face is the record of a life. 
Our character is therefore registered on our bodies. 


physiognoniy. 


lines of least resistance are opened either along the 
lines of right conduct or along the lines of wrong 
conduct. Moral reform late in life is therefore ditti- 
cult. It must be made against the tide of strong 
habit that has worn out deep paths in the brain and 
Physical and moral hygiene are 
more closely related than used to be supposed, and it 


nervous system, 
is not diflicult to realize how even our bodies may be 
temples of the Holy Ghost. 


Booker T. Washington says this is a good time for 
the colored race to keep a level head and never to 
forget that they can always get recognition through 
property, skill, economy, edueation, and Christian 
character, and that it is hardly worth their while to 
sacrifice all these for polities. 

There is upon Life’s hand a magic ring— 
The ring of faith-in-good, life’s gold of gold; 
Remove it not, lest all life’s charm take wing; 
Remove it not, lest straightway you behold 
Life’s cheek fall in, and every earthly thing 
Grow all at once unutterably old. 
—Eugene Lee Hamilton. 


CHRISTMAS IN ALL NATIONS.— (1V.) 


BY ETHELWYN 


IN ITALY. 


WALLACE, 


Away across the great ocean there is a country 
which, on the map, looks just like a big shoe. This 
country is where the Italian children live. 
Christmas season is so different from ours that I will 
tell you about it. Wealways think of snow and ice, of 
sleighing and snow-balling at Christmas time. But 
in Italy the children see green trees; the flowers are 
in bloom, and the orange trees are covered with de- 
licious oranges. The children pick flowers to deco- 
rate their homes instead of using Christmas trees. 
Doesn’t that seem queer? 

The public squares are full of small 
stores, where the people can get anything they want. 
There are woolen scarfs and glass dishes for father 
and mother, big soft hats for the boys, and bright 
sashes for the little girls. But what are these tubs 
standing about. The man beside them is calling out 
something that we cannot understand, and he is 
waving his hands. We will go and see. In the tubs 
are many wriggling eels which the man is trying to 
sell. Italian children eat eels for Christmas dinner, 
instead of turkey, as we do. Not far away is another 
man selling big lobsters, and these are to be given 
Christmas presents. Funny presents, | 


booths or 


away as 
think! 
Crowds of children are in the streets and all of 
them seem to be going in the same direction. 
Hurrying through the narrow ways, they push by the 
crowd, till they come to the big church. Children 
in Italy spend most of Christmas week in church. 
Why? I hear you ask. Because there they see and 
hear about Santa Claus. Their Santa Claus is not 
like ours. The children sit very quietly in the high 
pews, waiting for the Christmas service to begin. 
The church looks lovely. All around are green trees 
lighted with candles. In the front are purple cur- 
tains with pretty gold figures, and the organ is cov- 
ered with flowers and lighted candles. ‘The organ 
plays very softly at first, then grows louder and 
louder. he children hear singing too. Suddenly a 
door is thrown open and the children see some men 
dressed in white. Between them they carry a small 
wax baby, which is to remind the people of the 
Christ-Child. Christmas is his birthday, you know. 
Carrying their candles - singing, they march 
around the church and put the bambino, or wax 
This seems strange to us, 
Soon, one 


baby, in a manger or bed. 
but the children of Italy are used to it. 
of the men steps forward with the baby in his arms. 
All the little folks must go up and kiss the bambino. 
This is the Santa Claus of the Italian children, and 
they think that all gifts come from him. 

Sometimes it has grown dark before the children 
leave the big church where they have seen Santa 


Claus. The streets are brilliantly lighted. Wher- 
ever they look they see bright lanterns. People 


carry flaming torches. Fireworks are shot into the 
air, 

On the church steps are stands, where the children 
ean buy cakes and cookies and long sticks of candy. 
They have many pennies, too. Let us see where they 
vet them. 

Here and there crowds of people are standing in a 
circle. What are they doing? They are listening 
to a little girl as she stands on a platform built for the 
purpose, dressed in white, with a pretty wreath on her 
head. She is reciting some little piece she has 
learned for Christmas, and the people are so pleased 
that they toss pennies to her. You know the children 
of Italy are pretty singers, earning money by singing 
Well, at Christmas time, these chil- 
dren receive more money as a Christmas present from 
kind men who have heard them sing at different times 
during the vear. If the little folks have been very 


festa, or 


in the streets. 


receive a buona 
Christmas present, of some pennies from mother and 
father. So when Christmas these children 
have pennies enough to buy cakes, cookies, and even 
eels, for Christmas dinner. 

But you want to know how the children of Italy 
receive their presents. After dinner is cleared away, 
a huge bowl is placed right in the middle of the table. 


good all the year, they 


comes, 


Their 


Everyone puts a bundle into the bowl. When these 
are all shaken together, each person in turn pulls out 
one bundle till all are gone. Here are their Christ- 
mas gifts in the Urn of Fate. They do this instead 
of hanging up their stockings. 

Every night during Christmas week Italian chil- 
dren sit in the windows to watch the festival (befana) 
in the streets. They do not dare go outside. Wil- 
looking men come in from the country. Dressed jn 
goats’ skins, they run about the streets, shouting ani| 
ringing bells. They blow glass horns, too. One afi r 
another, they shoot off guns and send up fireworks. 
If they see anyone who looks cross, they begin to tease 
him until he shouts and laughs with the rest. A]! 
must be happy. Italian children are always happy 
at Christmas time, for they are never punished at this 
season, and are allowed to sit up very late at night 
to join in the Christmas fun. | 

IN AMERICA. 


While Santa Claus is making Christmas happy for 
children far across the ocean, he does not forget the 
little folks in America. They, too, have written 
long letters to Santa Claus, telling, him what they 
want most. He will be kind to us. We must hang 
up our stockings, not forgetting baby’s nor dear 
old grandma’s. 

Long days before Christmas Santa has been busy 
getting ready to visit us. He had to get out his furs 
and shine up his high boots. The rust must be 
rubbed off from his little sleigh. Then there were 
his eight pretty reindeer to clean. Think of the pres- 
ents he must put into his pack before he started on 
his long journey. 

And when we are fast asleep the night before 
Christmas, down the chimney he comes, to fill all the 
stockings hung around the fireplace. There will be 
dolls, ponies, books, wagons, horns, and games for 
the girls and boys. Baby will surely have a rattle, 
and perhaps grandma will get a new cap or some new 
glasses. 

After Santa’s work is all done, he will jump into his 
tiny sleigh, and, as he whips up his reindeer, will turn 
to wish all the children a very merry Christmas. 

‘*Christmas bells! Christmas bells! 

How their merry music swells! 

Loud they ring, loud they ring! 

Santa Claus a welcome bring. 

See his sleigh, how packed with toys! 

Dolls for girls, and drums for boys! 
Be Is ring clear, bells ring c ear, 
Santa Claus is here. 

‘* Christmas tree! Christmas tree! 

Ready now for you and me; 
Full of toys. full of toys! 
Gifts for girls and boys ; 
Something here for every one. 
Homeward now, his work is done, 
Little folks, good-by.” 


RETAIN ZHE BOY 


BY SAMUEL T. BLACK, CALIFORNIA. 


There 


ols, 


is an excess of girls, not only in the high 
hut in the upper grammar grades. 
uny one know the true reason for this undesirable con- 
dition ? 
vet L have given the subject a good deal of thought. 
The present century has opened the doors of colleges 
and universities to ladies, and in not a few instances 
[ am happy to say the sweet girl graduate has walked 
away with the honors. 


Does 


| confess that L have no satisfactory theory, 


1 believe each year sees an 
increased percentage of girls in our universities. It 
is therefore not unreasonable to suppose that the 
near future will see similar conditions even in our 
higher institutions of learning. A deplorable feature 
of the whole business is not that girls as a class are 
hetter educated, but that boys are neglecting the gen- 
erous opportunities provided by the state. A sys- 
tematic crusade ought to set in all along the line, be- 
ginning with the boys in the fifth or sixth year’s 
school life, attempting to create in the mind of the 
hovs a healthy desire for more advanced school work. 
lor one, T would like to see the experiment of having 
more men teaching in the higher grammar 
tried in some of our schools. I do not mean 
inen, but the right kind of men. 


grades 


simply 


: 
ic 
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ART IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—(X.) 


BY ANNA M. VON RYDINGSVARD. 


THE MADONNA IN ART. 

It is not only the Old Masters who have given to 
the world beautiful pictures of the Madonna and 
Child, and of scenes from the life of Jesus, for many 
of our best modern artists have been very successful 


1. “THe HOLY Nicut.” *—Correggio. 
in dealmeg with this subject, and have infused much 
tenderress and grace into their work. Before speak- 
ing of some of these later artists, | wish to show vou 
avery famous picture, the original of which hangs in 


that celebrated Dresden gallery. It is the “Holy 
Night” of Correggio, who was born a few years later 
than Raphael, in 1494, and whose real name was 
Antcnio da Allegri, but as he was born in the town 


through rtesy of Perry Pictures Company. 


ol Correggio in Italy, he is best known by that name. 
He painted historical and mythological subjects as 
well as landseapes. He had a very refined mind and 
crew to be a master of his art. Several of the fine 
works he left hang in the Dresden gallery, and are 
valued most highly. The “La Notte” or 
Night.” represents the birth of the Saviour and the 
shepherds standing in adoration. There is ohe 


peculiar effect this 
painting, and that is, the 
light all appears to come 
from the face of the Child, 
and to be cast on all objcets 
around. It is said this is 
the first historical painting 
in which such effect 
was employed. You know 
that light falls through a 
window from one direction, 
so the shade is on the 
further side of the objects 
in the room, but in this 
picture, as the light comes 
from the centre, shade is 
seen on that part of each 
person or object furthest 
from the Babe. 

The ereat Flemish 
painter, Peter Paul Rubens. 
was certainly a very great 
artist, and left some won- 
derful works, one of which 
is “The Descent from the 
Cross,” in the cathedral at 
Antwerp. But his Ma- 
donnas are not so pleasing, 
beeause he was fond of 
painting his wife in these 
pictures, and no matter 
how wonderful his draw- 
ing and coloring, a plump 
Flemish woman is not sat- 
isfactory as a model for the 
gentle Jewish maiden who 
hecame the mother of Jesus of Nazareth. You must 
not think, because this was not a good plan when 
painting Madonnas, that Rubens was not a very great 


ariist, for he was, and was, besides, a skillful diplo- 


matist and excellent teacher, 
as well as a very brilliant 
scholar. Many artists before 
him had painted living 
women as Madonnas, es- 
pecially in Italy, till the grand 
reformer Savonarola preached 
against such sacrilege. What 
do you know about Savona- 
rola? 

No. 2. Bartolome Este- 
ban Murillo was in 
Spain, at Seville, 1617. 
That was just three years be- 
fore our Pilgrim fathers 
landed -on Plymouth roek. 
This artist painted in a great 
variety of styles and knew just ° 
how to adapt his style to the . 
kind of subject he was paint- 
ing. He not only did many 
very fine works, but estab- 
lished an art academy at 
Seville, that others might 
have the benefit of study after 
he passed away. One of 
Murillo’s exquisite paintings 
(2) represents the 
Family,” and includes Fliza- 
beth and her son John, called 
“the Baptist.” Jchn is ca'‘le | 
the Forerunner of Christ, and 
you see him here presenting 


the cross to the infant Jesus, 
in token of the death of the 
Redeemer. The lamb lying at his feet is used to sym- 
bulize innocence, and the thought of the joy in 
heaven over this “beloved Son” is typified by the 
figures in the clouds. It seems singular to us that any 


mortal should try to picture God in human shape, but 
many of the older masters did attempt this. 


No. 3. There is a modern artist, named Knaus, 


a German, whose work has some suggestion of Cor- 


reguio’s style in the drawing and general expression, 


although the surroundings in Knaus’ pictures are 


much more simple, and full of modern lightness and 


grace, Look at this one called “Rest in Flight” and 


3. “Rest in *—Knaus. 


you will, perhaps, see what Tmean. ‘The scene repre- 
sents a short rest during the journey of Joseph 
and Mary with the infant Jesus into Egypt. You 
know that Herod the Tetrarch was so filled with fear 


4. “VIRGIN, INFANT JESUS, AND ST. JouNn.” *—Bouguereau. 

and envy when he heard of the birth of Jesus, “the 
son of David's race.’—which meant he was of the 
royal house of Judah—that he desired to slay the 
child; and as he couid not find just where his parents 


= 


* Used through courtesy of Perry,Pictures Company. 
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had concealed him, he laid the wicked plan of caus- 
ing all little Jewish children under three vears of age 
to be killed, so as io make sure that Jesus, born in 
Bethlehem, should net live to grow up and rule in his 
place, which he feared would take place. But you 
know an angel of God appeared to Joseph and bade 
him take Mary and the Child and flee to Egypt and 
remain till Hered was dead. They obeyed this com- 
mand, and there are many pretty legends about angels 
ministering to them on the way, about barren trees 
suddenly bursting inte leaf to give them shade. and 
about springs of pure water welling from the sandy 
soil to iefresh the tired and thirsty wanderers. 
These are, of course. superstitions of the church, but 
were the expression ef adoration and love. 

No. #. A very pleasing subject by one of the 
best French artists is this “Virgin, Infant Jesus, and 


“CHRIST AND THE Docrors *—Hotfmann. 


St. John by Bouguereau, who was born in 1825 and 
is still living. ‘The Madonna is “enthroned,” as it is 
called when she sits on anything that looks like a 
throne, and has ornamental architecture in its forma- 


‘ 


6 AND *—Dapnan-Bouveret 
110) Sometimes, however, the Enthroned Madonna 
sits on clouds. ‘The third fieure is St. John. who so 
lovinely ereets his lithe cousin, Marv’s son. ‘Vell 
me what vou think are some of the exeellent things 


about this picture 
No. 5. One of the very few ineidents of the carly 


* Used through courtesy of Perry Pictures Company, 


life of Jesus of Nazareth is the visit to the temple at 
Jerusalem, which he made with his parents when he 
was only twelve years old, and you remember that 
when Mary had gone a little distance on the way home 
again she missed her son from the company of per- 
sons who were going her way, and hastening back 
again, found Jesus in the midst of the most learned 
men of the country, arguing with them on the most 
difficult and sacred subjects. One of the most 
famous and greatly admired paintings of our day 
represents this scene, and is the work of Heinrich 
Hoffmann, who was born at Darmstadt in Germany, 
March 19, 1824. He painted historical sub- 
jects and portraits, and filled the position of 
professor at the Dresden Academy. His 
painting, “Jesus Disputing with the Doctors,” 
hangs in the “modern gallery” in Dresden, 


that is upstairs, among the works of modern 
artists, but in) the same museum as Raphael’s 
“Sistine Madonna,” Correggio’s — “Holy 
Night.” and Murillo’s lovely “Madonna.” 1 
saw this picture many times, and the singular 
radiance that proceeds from the boy Jesus, and 
the pure colors of the rabbi’s robes cannot be 
reproduced in the photograph, so vou must be- 
lie ve me till you can see it for yourselves, that 
it is one of the most exquisite examples of ex- 
pression and coloring in modern art. The 
models for all the figures in this picture were 
then living in Dresden. 

Nott. This representation of Madonna 
and Child by Dagnan-Bouveret is quite differ- 
ent in conception and treatment from any we 
have looked at. One may easily imagine the 
artist, though a Parisian, has studied a peasant 
nother type in portraying the Virgin Mary, and 
the Child is wrapped in swaddling clothes, quite 
after the fashion of European babies in general. 
But we cannot deny that the effect is a very 
noble one, and why? [ wish you to tell me just 
why. Look carefully at the lines of the com- 
position at the background, at the effect of 
light and shade, and at the Madonna’s face, 
and then tell your impressions. 

No. 7. As the season approaches when 
we commemorate the birth of our blessed 
Saviour, the whole air seems filled with joy, all 
faces wear a happier expression than usual, and 
it seems as if peals of music and chimes of bells 
filled the air, sung and rung by choirs invisible 
ofs angels. Our own American artist, Blash- 
field, has given us this picture of the Christ- 
tnas Chimes (No. 7.) being rung by beautiful 
joyous angels, and the whole spirit of the sea- 
son can be read in the free sweeping lines of the 
figures and their wings. as well as in. their 
bright, glad faces. The dove, svmbol of gentleness, 
adds a note of harmony to the expressiveness of the 
picture, as well as suggesting the ancient svmbolism 
of sacred subjects. 

You see clearly the lessons taught by the Old 
Masters of these subjects, and how the lessons have 


been applied by our best modern artists, who have 
endeavored to seize the spirit of devotion.of their 
great predecessors, and to add to that all that modern 
thought and clear insight into spiritual things can be- 
stow. Let us all be watchful and do our best to 
learn the lessons of the holy, joyous Christmas-tide! 


TIMELY QUESTIONS. 
1. Whom have the allied powers appointed to be 
the head of affairs in Crete? 
2. What does Secretary Long advocate in his re- 


7. “CHRISTMAS Cutimes.”’ *—-Blashfield, 


port on the navy department? 

%. What is the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety doing to promote the cultivation of children’s 
‘interest in plants and flowers? 

i}. What noted inventor has recently died? 
>. Where is the longest fence in the West and 
What is its purpose 

G. When and where will our troops begin the 
technical occupation of the Spanish territory i 
Cuba: 

>. Where do they mine lumber? 


1. Ever since the Turkish rule in Crete has been 
brought to an end by the concerted action of the ad- 
mirals of the fleets of the powers interested, they have 
been discussing the question who should be their repre- 
sentative as ruler there. On Saturday, November 26, 
the ministers of Great Britain, France, Russia, and Italy 
went to the palace of King George at Athens to formally 
announce, in the presence of the royal family, the ap- 
pointment of his son, Prince George, to be the high com- 
missioner of the powers in Crete. This action was taken 
in direct opposition to the wishes of the sultan, who had 
personally appealed to the czar to abandon his intention 
of acceding to the appointment of the prince. 

2. In his report of the navy department, Secretary 
Long recommends an unusual increase in both ships and 
men. In regard to ships, he recommends the addition 
of three battleships, three armored cruisers, three pro- 
tected cruisers, six cruisers; fifteen new warships, all 
told. He proposes that the importance of the navy be 
further recognized by reviving the rank of admiral and 
vice-admiral; by increasing the number of rear ad- 
mirals from six to eighteen, captains from forty-five to 
seventy, commanders from eighty-five to 112, lieutenant- 
commanders from seventy-four to 170; lastly, that con- 
gress should provide for 1,620 officers, 20,000 seamen, 
2500 apprentices, and 5,000 marines. 

s A committee composed of members of the Massa 
chusetts Horticultural Society again arranged the past 
week for an exhibit of ferns, flowers, grasses, and sedges 
by schoo! children from all parts of the state. Many 
pupils have taken a keen interest in the matter, and over 
2.000 specimens were contributed, so that both floors of 
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the hall did not furnish sufficient space for the exhibit. 
One contributor had a collection of 121 flowering 
plants; while some of the high schools were represented 
by collections designated by the name of the school. 
Some of these latter did great credit to the school spirit. 
Prizes are awarded for school gardens, for individual 
collections, and for collections of sprays of leaves of na- 
tive trees. 

4. John E. W. Keely, inventor of the Keely motor, 
died of pneumonia November 18 at Philadelphia. Few 
men in recent times have been discussed in the scientific 
world so much as he. Many have regarded him as sim- 
ply a quack and impostor, while those who knew him 
best not only thoroughly believed in his honesty of pur- 
pose and character, but also were firm in the faith that 
he had really discovered a new source of power, and that 
its discovery by him was destined to create a revolution 
in scientific thought, and be of the greatest benefit to the 
world. One trouble was that, while Keely would take 
into his workshop the members of the company formed 
to develop his idea, and would show them marvels of 
power that none could explain, yet he would not divulge 
the secret, even though he was put in jail for ¢ yntempt 
of court for not revealing it. After long years of ex- 
periment he developed a machine that would start at the 
sound of a fiddle bow, and seem to develop enormous 
power. A later machine, which he called a “liberator,’ 
was equipped with a large number of tuning forks, which 
he claimed released a new and powerful ether force by 
disintegrating the surrounding air. 

5. Along the north border of Pine Ridge Indian res- 
ervation the United States government has just built a 
fence seventy miles long, taking great precautions not 
only to have it built in the strongest and most enduring 
manner, but also to keep it carefully guarded. The res- 
ervation is bounded on the north by the White river, 
which hitherto has been the only protection from the 
cattle of the white settlers on the ceded lands beyond. 
In the winter, when this river is frozen, the terrible 
winds frequently drive great herds of cattle northward 
across the ice and upon the land of the reservation, 
where they are better contented with the feed obtain- 
able. Indian guards have tried to prevent this in vain, 
and last year the Indians captured a thousand or more 
eattle, and held them till the owners should come for 
them and pay a dollar a head for the trouble and care. 
This caused bad feeling between the Indians and the 
whites, so the government has devised and built this 
efficient protection of the Indian rights. 

6. General Young of the Second army corps has just 
received this order by command of Major-General 
Miles: “The First brigade, third division, of your corp; 
will proceed, fully equipped for field service, and will 
take station in Cuba as follows: Headquarters and one 
regiment of infantry at Pinar del Rio, one regiment cf 
infantry at Mariel, and one at Guanajay. The troops 
will embark at Savannah. The evacuation of Pinar del 
Rio by the Spanish will be completed by December 3, and 
the troops above designated should reach destination by 
December 1, or earlier.” 

General Carpenter, with 700 cavalry, took possession 
of Puerto Principe on the twenty-second of November 

7. The city of Philadelphia has just purchased some 
very expensive cedar shingles to put on the roof of the 
old Independence hall. The trees from which they were 
taken were mined from a swamp in New Jersey. The 
land on which they originally grew was submerged by) 
voleanic action at a period estimated by geologists to 
have been at least 4,000 vears ago. The trees were over- 
thrown by the same agency, and then covered with an 
accumulation of peat and water, which has preserved 
them intact during all these years, and has seasoned 
them as no kiln-drying process would ever be cipable 
of doing, which accounts for their market value The 
prospectors for these trees go about with an iron prod 
some six feet long: with these they search for the logs, 
plunging them into the marsh until they locate a trunk 
and its exact extent and position. Then they dig a 
trough around it, taking away the earth and peat This 
aiter a while is filled with water from the surrounding 
swamp, and the log floats, when it is easily drawn out 


and marketed. 


WHO WROTK’—(ITL) 


Answers next week. 
“John Ward Preacher’ 
2. “Gates Ajar’? 
3. “Bonny Briar Bush” 
“Little Lord Fauntler 
“Ouo Vadis”? 
6. “The Choir Invisible’? 
“Hugh Wynne”: 
“Soldiers of bortun 


9 “The Honorable Peter Stiri 


10. “The Belt Book’? 

11. “The Christian’? 

12. “Elsie Venner’”? 

13. “Man Without a Country” ? 
“Lucile”? 

15. “Lothair’? 

16. “Alton: Locke” ? 

“Neighbor Jackwood” 

“John Walifax. Gentleman”? 
10. “Mystery of Edwin Drood’’? 


CHRISTMAS BELLS. 


heard the on Christmas day 
Their o' carels play 

wild and sweet, 

‘The words repeat, 
Of peace on earth, good will to men! 


And thoveht how, as the diy had come, 
The belfries of all Christe.dom 
Had rolled along 
The unbroken song 
Of peace on earth, good will to men! 
Thus ringing, swinging on its way, 
The world revolved from night to day, 
A voice, a chime, 
A chant sublime, 
Of peace on earth, good will to men! 
But -in despair I bowed my head, 
“There is no peace on earth,” I said, 
For hate is strong, 
And mocks the song 
Of peace on carth, good will to men! 


Then pealed the bells more loud and deep, 
“God is not dead, nor doth he sleep! 
The wrong shall fail, 
The right prevail 
With peace on earth, good will to men!” 
—Henry W. Longfellow. 


SUBJECTS FOR SCHOOL ESSAYS. 


‘Did expediency demand the removal of Gen 
eral MeCletlan from the command of the Army of 
the 

* <Tlas the Salvation Arn operated as an uplift 
ine intuence 

‘Should college sports prohibited? 

“Should the housing of the poor he aided the 
municipality 

‘Ts ore mation more desirable than earth burial?’ 

Did the Norsemen discover America? 

Should school books be furnished the students 
hy state? 


Who were the Mound Builders? 


tel ry taetics he tnuelit the predic 
hoole 2 

ould Vos Of juries the tate of pris 

‘Has the emplovment of machinery been of 
henefit to “—Exchanee 


TEST OUESTIONS FOR PALAMON AND 
bY MAUD ELMA KINGSLEY. 


College English for 


245 Mo what extent is) Dryden's “Palameon and 
7 
\reite™ an poem: 
Wh othe rinislation lid Drvden ice 
\t what neriod in his career? 
(rive thine of the story « *Palamon 
and Areite. 
What ‘ tial characte { thre 
(ad) wartare 
Jun (hyp oA Diana (1) 
\donis: (e) 1 | - 
! 1 
(uot ive trom t Psalins in white tive 
A ( ! ( me sen 
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\V I obsolete CE 


is referred to 


37. Describe the funeral rites of Arcite. 

38. Identify Emilie, Lycurgus, Creon, Palamon, 
Capeneus. 

9. Quote passages illustrative of the firm belief 
of the ancients in Fate. 

10. Give a word picture of Emilia as she appears 
throughout the poem. 

11. Tell the story of the first meeting of Palamon 
and Arcite after they have left the prison. 

12. What was the result of the meeting? 

13. Quote five noteworthy , passages from the 

i}. Mention some of the anachronisms in **Pala- 
non and Arcite.” 

id. Name the most striking scenes of the poem. 

ij. What do you learn from the poem in regard 
to the vows of knighthood+ 

What do you learn in regard to mediaeval 
warfare ? 

Deseribe the tournament, 

19. Was the tournament an aneieut or mediaeval 
custom? 

What addition to vour stock of knowledge 


does "*Palamon and Arcite” give you? 


1. Why do we have snow in winter and not in 
inidsumamer? 

Where is snow formed? 

3. Does it become cold or warm during a quiet 
snowfall? Why? 

1. Ona day when snow thaws is the air warm 
or cold? Why? 
process to the air—a taking in of heat and giving out 


(Thawing of snow is a cooling 


of cold. The freezing of water vapor is a warming 
process, storing of cold and giving out of warmth). 
 &. loos the ground freeze deeper when bare or 
when snowscovered? Why? 

6. Of what use is snow to fall-sown grain; to 
-ecds, to shrubs, and to trees? 
+. Why are houses sometimes banked with earth? 
Would snow answer as well? 

Deseribe the construction of an squimau hut? 

4 Where does snow remain longest in fields? 
Whv? 

10, Where does snow remain longest. in open land 
or in forest? Can vou state what changes oceur to 
a’stream when its basin has been cleared of timber? 

MM Why is snow found on high mountains? 

12. What is the cause of a snow-crust? 

13. Why is it that snow sometimes drifts and at 
other times Is eve nly spread ? 

ti. Why is snow whiter than water or ice? What 
ix the color of powdered ice and water foam or spray? 

I>. The ancients believed that rock-crystal Was 
formed from water which had had all of its liquidity 
squeezed out of it by long-continued and severe cold. 
Do vou believe this? 

16. When are snow-balls best made? What 
really occurs in the making of the compaet ball? 

It. Willa slight snow-fall remain longer upon 
the vround than on the sidewalk? Why? 

Is. Make a season record of the temperature at 
whieh snow begins to fall. 

19.) In whieh zone does more snow fall, temper- 
ate or torrid ? 

20. Keep record of the depth oof snow fall 
throughout a season? 

21° What is a snow-line? 

a summary of the good effects of snow, 


What harm is done by it? 


THE TWELVE GREAT PICTURES 


The twelve great pictures of the world, according to a 
list generally accepted, are: 1, Raphael's “Trans figura- 
tion.” im the Vatican, Rome; 2. Raphael's “Sistine 
Madonna.” in the Dresden gallery; 5, Guido’s “Aurora,” 


in the Palazzo Rospigliosi, Rome; 4, Leonardo da Vinci's 


Last Supper,” in Milan; 5, Michel Angelo’s “Last Judg- 
ment.” in the Sistine chapel, Rome; 6, Titian’s “Assump- 
tion.’ in the aeademy at Venice; 7, Rubens’ “Descent 


from the Cross.’ Antwerp cathedral; 8, Rembrandt’s 
Night Watch.” in Amsterdam gallery; 9, Fra Angelico’s 
Coronation of the Virgin,’ Louvre, Paris; 10, Van Eyck’s 
‘Adoration of the Lamb.’ Church of St. Bavon, Ghent; 
i! Murillo’s “Immaculate Conception,’ Louvre, Paris; 


Holbein’s “Madonna.” in the Dresden gallery 


6 
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Merry Christmas! 

Rey. Dr. J. UL. Barrows accepts the presidency of 
Oberlin, mnch to the joy of the friends of that institu- 
tion. It is one of the most notably appropriate edu- 
cational selections of the year. 


The schools of Chicago are to be run on the principle 
of self-government among the pupils, if President 
Harper's commission report is adopted. It will be 
an interesting experiment to watch. 


There were 612 present at the second leeture by 
Picfessor John B. Tyler on the “Evolution of Man” in 
the Twentieth Century course in Trement temple. 
ravi: 
his means much when we remember that the tickets 
are SL.00 for the course. 


The Boston normal school will not be turned over 
to the state. The vote stood 12 to 6 in the sehool 
hoard, that voted the other way six months ago by 
almost the same vote. A movement is on foot to 
have a metropolitan normal school district. The 
whole historv of the first vote and of the second is 
amusing, to sav the least. 


1). C. Heath & Co. have purchased the publishers’ 
rights in all the college and high school mathematics 
of the Leach, Shewell, and Sanborn list, among which 
are all the Welles and Nichols books. These are 
among the best selling books on the market, and 
places the D.C. Heath house among the leading 
schoolbook houses in America. 


‘The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club had one of 
the best meetings in its history last Saturday. It 
Was a candid, earnest, and sometimes scholarly and 
brilliant discussion of the question whether or not 
there are too many pupils in the high schools. We 
shall vive a full report of the discussion probably next 
week. Ti will make a most valuable symposium. 


The teachers of New York city are disturbed 
over the salary situation. The budget for 1899 was 
made up on the basis of the October salaries. which 
chanced to have a $9,000 reduction, so that next vear 
the salary allowance will be short just that amount, 
which means much to the teachers. In view of this 


fact a deputation from this body visited Mayor Van 
Wyck and urged that the matter be righted. He as- 
sured them that this was impossible, but that the 
school board could, if it chose, make transfers and pro- 
tect the salaries. Will this be done? No one can 
answer that question at present. 


William F. Bradbury of the Cambridge Latin school 
is elected president of the Massachusetts School- 
masters’ Club that dines in state at Hotel Bruns- 
wick five times a vear. This club has a membership 
of 260,and a waitinglist of indefinite proportions,and 
to be its president is the highest fraternal professional 
honor that can come to a Massachusetts educator. 
Mr. Bradbury’s elevation to the position is everyway 
fiiting. as his scholarly and fraternal rank entitles him 
to this distinction. It is some time since a high 


schocl principal has held the office, which is grace- 


fully distributed among superintendents, normal 


school principals, grammar school teachers, and high 
schoo] principals. Each class practically names its 
leader, hence the exceptional honor to Mr. Bradbury. 


New York State Association, under the» lead of 
William McAndrews of Brooklyn, has started in 
grandly in a crusade for justice in the payment of 
teachers. Every state in the Union should follow the 
example of New York. The state associations, county 
associations, schoolmasters’ clubs, and allied organ- 
izations should communicate at once with William 
McAndrews, 72 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


LEACH, SHEWELL; & SANBORN. 


‘The school book house of Leach, Shewell, & San- 
horn, which has been for many years one of the best 
in the country, isnow about to colonize. They had 
built up a remarkably strong list of profitable books. 
A year ago Benjamin H. Sanborn retired quietly and 
established himself with the classies of the firm as his 
main line of works. Now, Mr. Leach retires, and it 
is thought that he will enjoy his well-earned wealth 
on his delightful suburban farm. Mr. Shewell and 
Mr. DeNormandie will continue the business with 
the. vigorous, progressive common school books, in- 
cluding G. A. Southworth’ arithmetics and language 
hooks. Mr. Sibley and Mr. Duecker will take the 
English classics and miseellaneous books. It is 
understood that Wells’ mathematies, a series of 
national renown, will go to some one of the large 
hook houses of Boston, 

Those who are in position to know the prices 
allowed for these various publishers’ rights assert that 
it is the greatest testimony in recent years to. the 
security of the unseen values of a publishing house. 


CONFESSIONS OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 


MT in all, the “Confessions of Three School Super- 
in.cadents.” in the Atlantic Monthly for November, 
is the most satisfactory educational article that has 
appeared in any of the non-professional magazines. 
It lacks the snap and fervency of Professor Munster- 
here's articles, but it is thoroughly interesting read- 
ine. and is generally true to life. Tf it lacks this 
latter element at times, it is from the desire to make 
out an ideal case. For illustration in deseribing as 
the most universal committee-man and the most 
vicious the New England Superintendent says of him: 
“This man is usually a politician, or one who aspires 
As a matter of facet, the last 
place that a politician wishes to be is on the school 


to political influence.” 


hoard: it is the last place sought by one who aspires to 
political influence. If there be a position in which 
the wreck of any political aspiration is inevitable it is 
on the school board. 

In the same line is the assertion that the best mem- 
bers of a school committee are lawyers and business 
non. "Phe writer must know that lawvers are often 
accused of being “controlled” by being specially re- 
tamed on some law case by interested parties, This 
is usually a scandal, but it is just as tangible and re- 
liable as the gossip about clergymen being influenced 
by their parishioners. A profitable client is quite as 
likely to have a pull as a parishioner, and there is no 


justification in setting the clergyman up as a criminal 
in the second degree, and the lawyer as having the 
highest place on the roll ef honor. 

The three confessions show conclusively that the 
writers are saying several things anonymously that 
they would not say over their own names. This is a 
weakness which is almost inevitable. It may be said 
that 1t would never do for them to say it over their 
own names. If this is true, then why say it at all? 
It has no weight in court, and will have little or no 
weight in the general discussion of these phases of 
the reform, further than to indicate that there are in- 
portant fields for open investigation. 

In other regards, however, these confessions are 
stinulating. While anonymous testimony has no 
value, anonymous argument is as good as any, some- 
times better, as no fictitious weight is given, because 
of names. Many of the arguments in the form of sug- 
gestions are of much value. They come with direct- 
ness and much force. The Atlantic has done good 
service in the issuance of the “Confessions of Three 
School Superintendents.” 


NEW METHODS IN EDUCATION.* 


The origin of his name gives Mr. Tadd a romantic 
interest, 

A British sea captain, discharging his cargo at New 
Orleans carly in the “fifties, was pleased with the ability 
shown by one of the negro helpers. The work done, 
a talk with the negro was entered into by the captain, 
who was still more pleased at his intelligence. 
Neither party observed the approach of a white man 
who only needed the long “blacksnake” whip in his 
hand to complete a picture of the cruel slave master. 

“Come here, you nigger. How dare you talk with 
a white man?” exclaimed the newcomer, as with an 
oath he laid the lash across the dusky, quivering back. 

li was more than the free Briton’s blood could 
stand, and with one blow from the captain’s sturdy fist 
the slave master fell prostmate. To attack a master 
for striking his slave at that time and place was a 
crime as rare as it was unpardonable. A mob gath- 
ered, and it was only by slipping his cables that the 
plucky captain escaped, 

A Democrat from generations of freemen bred in 
old Cornwall, all followers of the sea, this incident 
rankled deep in his breast. When his next son was 
born (on shipboard in the blue Mediterranean, on May 
i, 1851), this doughty lover of freedom registered his 
protest against slavery by naming the boy James 
Liherty Tadd. 

Mr. Tadd came to the United States as a young 
man, and since 88+ has been director of the Phila- 
delphia public school of Industrial Art, founded by 
Charles CG. Leland. Most of this time he has also 
been art director of the Roman Catholic high school 
oi that city. More than 1,500 teachers and more 
than 6,000 pupils have passed through the Industrial 
Art school under his direction. 

Dr. W. N. Hailmann’s enthusiastic praise of Mr. 
Tadd’s exhibition of school work at the Columbian 
Isposition led to the first public interest his 
methods, and this book is an attempt to influence the 
educational thought of Eurene and America through 
a permanent record of his theory and practice. 

The work is divided into five books. Part 1 con 
siders first principles in edueation. Book 2 describes 
manual-traming drawing, original design, creative 
drawing, and painting, and shows how they enable 
one to use drawing as freely as writing in expressing 
thought. Book 3 treats of modeling in clay and wax, 
while Book 4. covers wood carving. These four de- 
partments of work are rotated and correlated with 
nature study and all other school work. After the 
hand itself becomes skillful, the eye trained to artis- 
tic excellence, and the mind taught to work with hand 
an? eve, mechanical drawing and construction are at- 
tempted, as described in Book 5. The book contains 
I78 original illustrations and forty-four full-page 
plates, 

Mr. Tadd believes that he has a mission. He has 
the conviction that his is “the” new education. He 
asserts with no hesitancy that his method forms a dis- 
pesition to work, and offers a free outlet for this 


*By J. Liberty Tadd. Illustrated. Springfield, Mass: 
Orange Judd Company. Cloth (8x11). 456 pp. Price, $3.00. 
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energy in material ways, and combines the beautiful 
with the practical; that it conserves health; that it 
means economy of money, time, and energy. This is 
what Mr. Tadd says of his work: After twenty-two 
years’ experience with all the various schemes of train- 
ing, we have come down to fundamental facts, and on 
these we have built up a method, reasonable, feasible, 
and without great cost, adapted to all grades, from 
child to adult; a plan that can be applied without 
friction to every kind of educational institution, and 
lin.ited only by the capacity of the individual; a 
method covered by natural law, working with the ab- 
solute precision of nature itself; a process that un- 
folds the capacities of children, as unfold the leaves 
and flowers: a system that teaches the pupils that 
they are in the plan and part of life, and enables them 
to work out their own salvation on the true lines of 
design and work as illustrated in every natural thing. 

Ambidexterity-—-drawing and carving with both 
hands with equal ease—is one of the distinguishing 
features of Mr. Tadd’s method. 

From the first he would have the children, the 
youngest pupils, work in the four departments of 
drawing, designing, clay modeling, and wood carving. 
Whatever is drawn on paper is at once designed in 
soft clay and then carved in wood. 

Mr. ‘Tadd is not a believer in trade teaching. His 
theory is “discover capacity, then educate it.’ Mr. 
Tadd attacks sloyd with impatience. He says he has 
seen a sign painter block in letters with wonderful 
accuracy when he was so drunk that he could not 
stand: a carriage painter in the same condition strip- 
ing or painting long lines free-hand on wheels with 
mnarvelons precision. Ile goes so far as to assert that 
while sloyd may be very good for Sweden, with its 
long nights in which children require occupation, it 
has little or no value in America. Mr. Tadd classes 
slovd with paper cutting, stick laying and whittling 
as “busy work,” which has slight educational value. 

He is none the less caustie in his eriticism of graded 
courses and exercises in “other kinds of woodwork 
and drawing, extending over two or three years, with 
all exercises thought out, mapped out, and charted 
beforehand,” which consume energy and inspiration. 
In this connection Mr. Tadd gets the laugh on him- 
self in right royal fashion. Not having specified the 
“other kinds of woodwork,” he sees, apparently, that 
this may be turned upon himself, and so he catches his 
breath and exclaims: “Of course I do not speak against 
‘proper woodworking operations, such as are de- 
scribed in this beok? ” 

Mr. Tadd is not lacking in zeal in his mission. Ie 
saves the manual training needed is such as “will ex- 
ercise the peripheral nerves as tools of the senses.” 
ile says with the utmost confidence that his exercises 
“are physiologically and psychologically sound.” 
Ambidexterity and psvcho-physical co-ordinations are 
words with which he conjures. 

Colonel Parker in his palmiest days never handled 
the “old wavs” more savagely than does Mr. Tadd the 
ways that have so recently boasted of being the “new 
education.” When he talks about doing away with 
“tradition and traditonal errors in education,” he has 
not his mind focused on the davs of twenty years ago, 
but rather on the ‘new edueation” of yesterday, on 
the “so-called manual training methods” adopted at 
ereat expense of plant and equipment. He says it is 
absurd to pay for benches, sets of tools, ete., for “so- 
called manual training,” sums ranging from $19 to 
$30 per pupil, for a plant that can be used by a very 
limited number. He thinks $200 should be a suffi 
cient permanent investment in tools for 1,000 pupils, 
and that all materials can be had for a mere trifle. 

Here is a sample of Mr. Tadd’s affectionate regard 
for the champions of the “new education” as it has 
been taught in these later days, “shallow minds wading 
in a of second-hand thoughts, words, and 
phrases; able to talk parrot fashion, but not able to do; 
able to sav. but not to feel: able te preach, but not to 
act.” 

Here is what Mr. Tadd found in modern schools 
that he visited, “hundreds of miles of paper repre- 
senting thousands of minds distorted and drawn out 
of shape.” 

His respect for the famous report of the Commit- 
tee of Ten is not great. 

Ambidexterity is usually considered the faddest 


fad of a faddist, but Mr. Tadd not only takes himself 
seriously in the matter, but thinks it one of the great 
psychological issues of the age. “lam firmly con- 
vinced that the better and firmer the union of each 
land with its proper hemisphere of the brain, and the 
more facility we have of working each together, and 
also independently, the better the brain and mind, and 
the better the thought, the reason, and the imagina- 
tion will be.” 

After a careful examination of this remarkable 
hook a few impressions are distinct. Mr. Tadd is a 
man of exceptional power: he has accomplished much 
in the various enterprises to which he has devoted 
himself; he has bright ideas and excellent methods 
and devices, but he shows weakness by his abuse of 
aliost evervthing that he has not himself invented 
or personally introduced from foreign masters; he re- 
spects his disciples infinitely more than any masters. 
The book should be carefully examined by schoolmen. 
It can but have a salutary influence upon the schools, 
but there is no reason to anticipate that it will per- 
ceptibly lessen the hold that sloyd, type from draw- 
ing, and the other “traditional errors’ that he an- 
tagonizes have upon the American schools. All that 
is really ingenious and valuable in his work will be 
adapted to the best work of the day. 

It will be a misfortune if Mr. Tadd’s remarkable in- 
spiration is largely lost upon the schools because of the 
intensity of his prejudices. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

Some historical painter of the future may take for 
his subjeet the scene at Paris on the evening of 
December 10th, when the Spanish and American 
commissioners aflixed their signatures to the treaty by 
which Spain parted with her colonial possessions in 
the Antilles and the Philippines. So far as Spain is 
concerned, it was the last act in a drama of cruelty 
and misrule, prolonged through centuries. As to the 
United States, it marked the opening of a new career. 
approached with serious misgivings, and ‘yet with a 
resolute purpose. Looked at from any point of view 
it was a pivotal incident in the world’s history. 

* * * 

The death of General Calixto Garcia at Washing 
ton is a pathetic ending of a striking career. Of all 
the Cuban patriots, none possessed more of the quali- 
ties of real leadership than General Garcia. As a 
soldier, he was not only a daring fighter, but a good 
strategist. Tle had, besides, the breadth of view 
which goes with statesmanship, and he would have 
borne a useful part in the constructive work that must 
he done for Cuba, if his life had been spared. It 
seems like irony that, after fighting through the 
ten years’ war in Cuba and through the recent three 
years’ war, and having repeatedly been in positions of 
creat peril, he should have died at last from a cold, 
contracted by reason of a too sharp change of climate, 
and developing suddenly into pneumonia. It was 
destiny, and not his own choice, which led him to a 
soldier's life. Te was educated as a lawyer and would 
have followed the pursuits of peace, had not patriot- 
ism called him to take up arms for Cuba. Te died as 
he had lived, his mind full of plans for Cuba, and his 
last words of delirium being orders for leading his 
soldiers against the Spaniards. 

* * * 

Two or three street conflicts between Cubans and 
Spaniards in Havana attest the bitterness of feeling 
existing between the two elements of the population. 
The higher Spanish authorities may or may not be 
sincere in their effort to prevent these disorders, but 
the trouble is that the officers and troops upon whom 
they rely for that purpose are themselves, in many in- 
stances, promoters of disturbance. There really is 
no adequate and trustworthy force to keep the hostile 
factions from each other’s throats, and the situation 
would be extremely perilous, if the interval before the 
complete surrender of the island were not so_ brief. 
Even as it is. it is sufficiently serious fully to justify 
the precaution of our government in sending several 
warships to Havana. 

° * * 


That was an eminently Spanish scheme of plunder 


which our government has just nipped in the bud at 
Havana. Under the terms arranged by the evacua- 
tion commission, formal possession of the island is to 
be given on the first day of January. The so-called 
autonomist government has offered for sale important 
franchises for steam railways, street railways, electric 
light companies, and other enterprises of one kind 
and another, running for a period of ninety-nine years 
and covering about every privilege that was worth 
selling in the island. It arranged to grant the con- 
cessions on the 29th of December, two days before it 
was to pass out of existence, and it counted on realiz- 
ing about twenty-five million dollars from the syndi- 
cates bidding for these concessions. But the United 
States has no notion of taking the island, covered with 
a blanket mortgage; and peremptory notice has been 
served upon the autonomist officials that the United 
States will refuse to recognize the validity of any of 
the franchises which have been offered for sale. 
* * * 

The arrangements which have been made for the 
military government of Cuba, beginning with the first 
of January, promise a creditable and suecessful ad- 
ministration. General Brooke, who has had some ex- 
perience in reorganizing Porto Rico, is given the place 
of chief command as military governor of the island, 
an offiee corresponding closely to that of captain- 
general under the Spanish regime, sinee it will com- 
hine civil with military functions. Each. of the six 
provinces is to have a military governor of its own; 
General Wood remaining in command of Santiago 
province, where he has rendered such signal service; 
General Fitzhugh Lee taking command of Havana 
provinee, General Davis of Pinar del Rio, and so on. 
The post of military governor of the city of Havana 
falls to General Ludlow, who is not only a brave and 
competent military commander, but has had large 
experience in’ engineering matters, especially of a 
sanitary character, and is, therefore, particularly well- 
fitted to give the long-misgoverned city the cleansing 
which it needs more than anything else. 

The Senate has oecupied considerable time in the 
discussion of the Nicaragua canal bill, drawn with a 
view to protecting the interests of the Maritime canal 
eompany, and warmly championed by Senator Mor- 
van. While this question of the building of the canal 
is likely to be kept before congress until a measure is 
passed the probabilities do not favor the enactment 
of this particular measure. Tt is clear that nothing 
short of complete government ownership and control 
will meet our national necessities: and whatever stands 
in the way of that. whether the concessions to pri- 
vate companies, or the reluctance of Central American 
states, or the complications arising from the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty with Great Britain, will have to yield. 
Tt seems to he pretty generally conceded that the com- 
mereial value of the canal, although considerable, is 
not sufficient to tempt private capital to its prompt 
construction and efficient maintenance; while, so far 
as our national interests are concerned, this water way 
might he more a menace than an advantage if it were 
not controlled and guarded by our government. 


* * * 


The unexpected death of William Black, at the age 
of fifty-seven, removes from the world of letters one 
of the most charming of contemporary writers of fic- 
tion. Mr. Black had not the astonishing feeundity 
of F. Marion Crawford, for example, but his readers 
had grown to look fora new book from his pen at 
least as often as every other year, and they were rarely 
disappointed. lis last book, “Wild Felin,” was pub- 
lished only a few weeks before his death. If he was 
not addicted to the novel with a purpose, still less did 
he lean toward the modern novel of psychological 
dissection. He loved the outdoor world, afield and 
afloat, and there was a virility and wholesomeness in 
his hooks which will give them a hold for many years 
{0 come upon novel readers. Like Dickens among an 
earlier school of writers, and Howells among a later, 
he found his way into literature through journalism, 
and he liked to refer, in later life, to the audacity and 
decision with which, as a youthful writer of literary 
criticisms, he used to dispose of the works of scholars, 
essavists, and historians. He had a sunny spirit, and 
was free from egotism and small jealousies. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal 
correspondence. | 


“DAY DREAMS OF A SCHOOLMASTER.” 

Editor Journal of Education: May I venture to answer 
publicly a number of private inquiries respecting the book 
from which extracts were read near the close of the morn- 
ing session at the recent Middlesex county convention in 
Tremont temple? The volume was D’Arcy W. Thomp- 
son's “Day Dreams of a Schoolmaster.”” The portion read 
was a part of chapter XXIII. A convenient edition is 
that published by Willard Small, 24 Franklin street, Bos- 
ton. Ray Greene Huling. 

English high school, Cambridge, Mass. 

DO YOU KNOW HIS OPINION OF YOU? 

In reading an article in your Journal entitled “Has 
Duluth the knowledge?” I was forcibly reminded of a 
teacher friend of mine, who was very fond of giving his 
opinion of his fellows, and his intimates were greatly an- 
noyed at his pessimistic remarks about every one who was 
discussed tn his presence. 

In order to break him of this habit, his friends agreed 
that, whenever he expressed himself about one of h's fel- 
lows, they would ask him if he knew his fellow’s opinion 
of himself: thus, if he remarked that John Smith was a 
very ignorant man, and totally unfitted for his position, 
some one would say, ‘That is all right, but do you know 
John Smith’s opinion of you?” This method finally cured 
him of making pessimistic remarks. 

Now. would it not be well for the Duluth directors to 
first find confidentially the opinion the teachers have of 
the principal, so they would know what value to place on 
the opinion of the principal? George J. Luckey. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Please answer the following query: 

I have a steel globe that is magnetized powerfully. Has 
it magnetic poles like, or similar to, the earth, or is the 
surface everywhere attractive to objects, especially mag- 

It is impossible to give a satisfactory answer to A. W. 
V.’s query. No one can tell what the facts are without 
knowing how the globe in question was magnetized. In 
general, it may be said that a steel globe, magnetized by 
any of the usual methods, would be likely to have polarity, 
but the poles would not necessarily be on directly oppo- 
site sides of the sphere. The poles of a bar magnet are 
usually, but not necessarily, the ends. If the writer of 


nets or magnetic needles, alike? 


the query has a steel globe magnetized powerfully, it is 
easy for him to discover by simple tests whether it does or 
does not possess polarity. I suspect, however, that he 
has nosuch globe, but has used the form of statement 
which he adopted merely to bring to the attention of the 
readers a problem which he conceives to be more import- 
ant than it really is. C. B.A. 


TARIFF BILL VOCABULARY. 

The tariff bill contains a number of terms that are 
doubtless unfamiliar to many of our readers. The follow- 
ing list may serve as a convenient glossary: P 

Alizarin is a dye made from coal tar, and dutiable at the 
rate of thirty cents a gallon. 

Blanc-fixe is the name of a paint, otherwise known as 
satin white, upon which there is a duty of one-half cent 
a pound. 

Santonin is a medical salts. 

Teasels, upon which there is a duty of thirty per cent 
ad valorem, are vegetable burrs, with a prickly surface, 
used for dressing cloth 

\mbergris is a wax found floating in the ocean, which 
is supposed to be the morbid secretions of sperm whales 
and is used in the manufacture of perfumery. 

Annatto is a juice made of the seeds of a South Ameri- 
can tree, which is used for coloring butter. 

\patite is a native phosphate of lime which comes in 
prisms, and is found in various parts of the earth. Its 
name is derived from the Greek word to deceive. because 
apatite is so often mistaken for jewels. 

Balm of Gilead, which is placed upon the free list. by 
the senate Committee, is an aromatic gum taken from 
trees in Arabia, and used in the manufacture of cosmetics 
and perfumery It is as old as the knowledge of man 
It was used in the time of Moses 

Coix is a fibre made from a plant familiarly known to 
the gardens of the United States as Job’s tears. 

vivet “ a substance taken from the glands of a small 
animal of that name, a species of a weasel, and is used as 
a substitute for musk in the manufacture of perfumery 

Coculus is a berrv that grows upon a climbing plant in 
the fropies, and is used by the natives to intoxieate fish 


They grind it up into powder, scatter it in the water or 
sink it in a cotton bag. It gives the water a pungent taste 
which is enjoyed by the fish, but immediately intoxicates 
them and causes them to rise to the surface for air, when 
they are easily caught in a scoop net. A considerable 
quantity of the berry is imported into this country, and 
used in the manufacture of patent medicines as a substi- 
tute for alcohol. It intoxicates more rapidly than any 
liquor. It is also used in the manufacture of narcotics 
and opiates, and is the chief ingredient in what are known 
as ‘knockout drops.” 

Cudbear is a purple dye made from a species of lichen 
found only in Scotland. 

Cutch is the spawn of oysters. It appears on the free 
list in the tariff bill, and a considerable quantity is im- 
ported, 

Divi-divi is a plant found in the tropics which is used 
for tanning and dyes. 

Dragon’s blood is a resinous substance obtained from 
the sap of a certain tree found in India, Africa, and South 
America, and is used for manufacturing paints, stains, 
and varnishes. 

Fibrin is a peculiar compound found in coagulated 
blood, the chemical result of the coagulation. 

Gambier is the juice of a plant found in Malacca. It is 
a drug and a powerful astringent. 

Zafer is a mineral, the oxide of cobalt. 

Jalap is the root of a plant found only in Jalapa, Mexico. 
It is used for medicine. 

Manna is a sweetish secretion of a tree in Arabia. It 
is used for both medicine and cosmetics. 

Pulu is a vegetable fibre grown only in the Hawaiian 
islands. Large quantities are imported into the United 
States and used for stuffing mattresses, furniture, and 
other upholstery. 


lridium is the heaviest substance known to chemistry, 
a metal that is often found with platinum. It cannot be 
melted, but it can be softened by heating and hammered 
into shape. 


Zax is an instrument used for cutting slate-—The 
Moderator. 


NEW POST-OFFICES. 
Hobson, Va.; Sigsbee, Ark.; Dewey, N. C.; Sampson, 
Kla.: and Manila, Ky. 


POINTS ABOUT MONEY. 

tierodotus says that Croesus was*the first sovereign 
to make coins of gold. 

In 1503 the first English shilling was minted. It bore 
the king’s image, 

Silver was first coined in Rome in B. C. 269, when 
Fabius Pictor set up a mint. 

The United States mint was established in 1792, and at 
once began operations. 

The first English laws against counterfeiting were is- 
sued in 1108 by Henry I. 

In 1844 Napier’s coin-weighing machine was put in use 
in the bank of England. 

In the fifth century before Christ refined copper was 
deemed as precious as gold. 

Che trade dollar was intended for use in commerce with 
China, (ndia, and Japan. 

The first American coins were made in England in 1612 
for the Virginia Company. 

The first English gold coins were minted in 1257, in the 
forty-second vear of Henry IIT. 

In 1631 the invention of milling the edges of coins to 
prevent clipping was introduced 

\t the beginning of the Christian era the relative values 
of gold and silver were as 1 to 9. 

Over 1,000 series of Greek coins, issued by independent 
cities, are known to exist 

english sovereigns were first minted in 1489 They 
were called by various nicknames 

During the reign of Numa Pompilius, 700 B. C., an ex 
periment was made with wooden money. 

The bronze cent and two-cent pieces were first coined 
in IS64, and the nickel half-dime in 1866. 

The earliest Greek coins bore a lion or tortoise on the 
obverse, and punch marks on the reverse 

Wampum was adopted by the New England eodlonists in 
all their dealings with the Indians 

English coins were first made a legal tender in 1216 
Refore this rents had been paid in produce 

Vermont and Connecticut coined copper in 1785. New 
Jersey and Massachusetts did the same in 1786 

in 1287 the English coined gold pennies which weighed 
1-126th of a pound and passed for twenty pence 

Down to the Norman conquest the Britons had “living 
monev”’ and “dead money,” the former being slaves and 
cattle, the latter metal. Penman’s Art Journal 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 

THROUGH ASIA. By Sven Hedin. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. Gilt. (7x9.) 1,255 pp. Copiously il- 
lustrated. Price for two volumes, $10.00. 

Dr. Hedin, a Swedish traveler, is the greatest living 
Asiatic explorer. His only rival in any continent is 
Henry M. Stanley of African fame. In the Heart of Africa 
Stanley had to cope with heat, tangles, and vicious na- 
tives, while on the Roof of Asia Hedin had to brave cold, 
snows, and frightful heights. Dr. Hedin’s explorations 
are much more scientific and his volumes of greater value 
for their report upon geographical conditions. He made 
innumerable geological maps, collected vast numbers of 
anthropometrical measurements, ascertained the peri- 
odical migrations of the Nomads, mastered the etymology 
of geographical nomenclatures, measured the volume of 
every river crossed in four years of exploration, took 
bathymetrical soundings of every lake, mapped the gla- 
ciers, collected limitless botanical specimens, recorded 
meteorological observations three times every day, gath- 
ered in a vast amount of mineral specimens, took the most 
elaborate astronomical observations, located every im- 
portant place by its latitude and longitude, surveyed 
every route traveled. 

In this scientific aspect Hedin is without a rival. He 
surveyed his route for 6,520 miles, which is two and a half 
times the distance from New York to San Franciseo. In 
all, he traveled in Asia 14,600 miles, or a distance greater 
than from the North to the South poles. What this 
means can be suspected when it is known that the rate of 
speed when traveling was two and three-quarters of a 
mile an hour. More than 2,020 miles of his route was in 
a region never before entered by any but the natives. 
Nearly 4,500 miles more was in territory in which but one 
other, or, at most, two others, had entered, and no one 
with his scientific purpose. The survey of his route, re- 
duced to the minimum of space, occupied 363 feet of his 
surveying journal. 

In 1889-90 Dr. Hedin visited Persia, and went on to 
Kashgar. He ascended the lofty and interesting Mount 
Demavend, 18,600 feet, on the south of the Caspian. All 
this was only preliminary to the great undertaking which 
has placed him in the front rank of explorers. He set out 
in Cctober, 1898, and spent the greater part of 1894 in in- 
vestigating the climate and glaciers of that complicated 
mass, the Pamirs, ‘The Roof of the World.” He madea 
careful study of the tributaries of the famous Oxus. The 
loftiest height of the Pamirs is Mus-tagh-ata, rising 
25,000 feet, on the eastern border of the plateau. He at- 
tempted to reach the summit, but was forced to turn back 
when 20,000 feet was attained. 

The succeeding winter was spent at Kashgar, where Dr. 
Hedin had ample opportunity of observing the curious 
life otf this remote and ancient city. In February, 1896, 
he started eastward, exploring the country between the 
Kashgar and Yarkand rivers, making many important ob- 
servations in this little-known region and considerable 
corrections on existing maps. In April of that year he 
crossed the dreaded Takla-makan desert between the 
Yarkand and Khotan rivers, a distance of 200 miles. This 
was the most sensational incident of his very varied ex- 
perience, for it was here that for some days he was with- 
out water, and was all but dead, when, after crawling five 
hours, he found a spring. 

Later he recrossed the desert and reached the River 
Tarim. From the Terim he made his way to Lop-nor, a 
lake region, abounding with mysteries, geographical and 
human. From Lop-nor he returned to Khotan, and 
thence made a long and interesting journey through coun- 
try mostly unexplored and uninhabited, through the 
iXKwen-lun mountains and Tsaidam to Koko-nor, and 
thence through Alaskan and the Ordos country across the 
Hwang-ho river to Peking, whence he made his way home 
by Siberia. 

This is as fascinating as the story of Nansen’s Arctic 
experience, and is a more valuable contribution to geog- 
raphy. 

THE MASON SCHOOL MUSIC COURSE. Book Two, 
Luther Whiting Mason, Fred H. Butterfield, and Os- 
bourne MeConathy. Boston: Ginn & Co. Boards. 110 
pp. Price 40 cents. 

\lthough this book is a complement to book one, it is 
complete in itself, and is admirably adapted to the teach- 
ing of the fundamental! principles of music in an un- 
graded school, or, indeed, in any grade in which music 
has not been taught. ‘The book will be used with greater 
ease, however, when book one hus been taught. 

The plan of the book is to have a few songs learned by 
note, such as ‘‘America,” “Old Hundred,” “Sun of My 
Soul,” and ‘Song of the Birds.” The teaching of the 
scale is then provided for, and very simple exercises on 
the scale. Irom the first the exercises are songs, with 
words to follow the teaching of the notes. The progress 
is graded, but the progress is rapid. The book provides 
a large number of songs for school use. and teaches all 
the important technique of music 


AMERICAN ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. By M. A. 
sailey. New York: American Book Company. Cloth. 
pp 
Professor Bailey of the Kansas state normal school is 

one of the foremost arithmeticians of tre countrv. He is 

clear-headed, practical, and philosophical His articles 
in the Journal of Education a year ago were the most 
cholariy discussion. of arithmetical principles that has 
appeared in many aday, and this ‘‘Elementary Arith 
metic” is a remarkably clear embodiment of his principles 

Wn prae We 
rhis is the first of a two-book series, and covers the 

first five years’ work in school, and is in two parts, the 

first for primary classes and the second for the lowest 
three grammar or intermediate grades. Rarely, if ever. 
has there been an equally intelligent attempt to make an 
irithmetic based upon the psychology of 1 umber, a lapt- 
ing each step to the mental activity of the child All 
shorter processes come when the child realizes his need 

of them ° 

While the book is psychological, it is, at the same time 
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Increased Length of Life and 
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usable or practical 
splints, paper, and toy money. The educational value of 
the use of natural objects and of illustrations are clearly 
exemplified by their sensible adaptation. 

With all its pedagogical advantages, the publishers 
have not depended upon these alone, but have made a 
beautiful book, perfceiing every minute detail. The il- 
lustrations are especially artistic, as well as useful. 


MOTHER-SONG AND CHILD-SONG. Edited by Char- 
lotte Brewster Jordan. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. 306 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Sones ef childhood and motherhood have a universal 
appeal to voung and old, and writers of high and low de- 
gree have a common meeting ground in this subject. The 
whole realm of poetry seems to have been canvassed for 
this collection of “Mother-Song and Child-Song.” One 
finds here long-forgotten verses that are as inseparable 
from the memories of childhood as the traditions of Santa 
Claus. Of the later writers, Eugene Field, James Whit- 
comb Riley, and scores of others have contributed delight- 
ful poems on childheod joys and sorrows. All are not 
as realistic as “Jes’ “Fore Christmas,” but there is a note 
of tenderness everywhere that rings true. 


WHAT SHALL OUR BOYS DO FOR A LIVING? By 
Charles F. Wingate. New York: The Doubleday & Mc 
Clure Company. 287 pp. Price, $1.00. ; 

Parents and boys will find much sane advice on the 
problems of training and occupation in the book called 
‘What Shall Our Boys Do for a Living?’ The book is 
written for the average boy, and is based on a study of 
the careers of successful men in all lines of activity, and 
on the author’s observations. Opinions and suggestions 
from hundreds of Americans are quoted. The informa- 
tion is practical and specific. 

THE ADVENTURERS. By H. B. Marriott Watson. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.50 
Treasure-seeking is the theme of this strange story 

Its action carries us back to feudal days, although carried 
on in this nineteenth century. Plots and counterplots, 
schemes and narrow escapes abound. Riots and fights, 
with chases through London, are plenty, but at the end 
the treasure is recovered, and the rightful owner comes 
into his possessions. ‘The book is appropriately an | well 
illustrated. 


\ SHORT HISTORY OF THE WAR WITH SPAIN. 


Marrion Wilcox. New York Frederick A. Stokes* 


Company. 93850 pp Price, $1.25 

Mr. Wileox realizes that, in writing at this time of our 
war with Spain, he must treat it as an un ompleted phase, 
of which the consequences are not yet seen The book 
leals with the events from February 15, 1898, when the 
Maine was destroyed. to August 13, the date of the pro 
tocol A brief chronological statement of events through 
September appears in the appendix. One of the best 
points about the book is that if presents, often in full, the 
criginal documents, official 
spondence, Dewey tells the story of Manila, and Samp 
a good account of the de- 


orts, and important corre 


son’s and ehnley’s reports are 
truction of Cerveras fieet It is. to a certain extent, a 


personal history of the wat Che Spanish and the Cubar 


oints of view receive some attention, su h as they have 


not been given in our newspaper accounts. If is a sat 
stactory history 
THE COPPER PRINCE: By Kirk Munro New 
York: Harper & Brothe! ric $1.25 
ir. Munroe has given th | tyiic inother of those ce 
ightful stories that have the spirit and “zo” of all his 
writing The Copper Princess, although a mone on 
Lake Superior, might w apy the 
vyhomt hero finally marries 


tah hter of the smu 
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continually under tension. 


OW TO ENJOY PICTURES. By M.S. Emery. Bos- 
ton, New York, and Chicago: The Prang Educational 
Company. 280 pp. 

Few of us give to pictures the thoughtful, intelligent 
appreciation that comes from conscious study. We take 
good illustrations in the magazines for granted, without 
4 thought of the skill of the artist’s drawings and the 
printer's reproduction, Yet even a slight study of some 
simple, delicate tail-piece must fill us with wonder at the 
etiects secured by black lines on white paper. Loving 
nictures as we may, we must recognize a general careless 
attitude toward them. To counteract this tendency, 
nothing better could be desired than the book “How to 
injoy Pictures.” The charming spirit with which it is 
vritten disarms any natural inclination to resent being 
told what and how to enjoy. It is no learned critical 
analysis, but a poetic and sympathetic interpretation of 
masterpieces that most of us know from reproduction 
The power and charm of the picture is explained, and it 
is studied as a whole and in detail, following the artist's 
pirit and idea. The works of some fifty artists in many 
listinet lines are represented, and the reproductions are 
ery good. <A special chapter on “Pictures in the School- 
room,” by Stella Skinner, contains practical suggestions, 
and should further the movement to place good art ex- 
amples in the public schools. 

To many this book will open a new realm of enjoyment 
hy showing them how to appropriate a larger share of the 
delight and inspiration that may be found in pictures. 
rhe writer deserves the gratitude of a host of readers. 


THE SILVER SHIP OF MEXICO. By I. H. Ingraham 
(Abridged). Printed in Correspondence Style of Pit 
man’s Shorthand. 33 Union square, New York: | Sir 
Isaae Pitman & Sons. 132 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

This enterprising house is issuing some most valuable 
reading books for shorthand practice. At great expense, 
ihe publishers have provided themselves with a full 
equipment of shorthand type, and are bringing out the 
vreatest aids ever furnished the shorthand profession. 
Chis will go far towards making shorthand a practicable 

ibject of instruction in the schools 

PROBLEMS IN ARITHMETIC. By George E. Gay. 
Rook I., for Grades III. and 1V. Boston: Benjamin H. 
Sanborn & Co. Cloth. 77 pp 
Mr. Gay has produced from his long and sucessful 

career as a practical school man, as teacher and superin 
tendent, this, the first of a series of books of problems 
designed for written work. There are in this book 1,000 
problems This is in no sense an arithmetic, has no 
rules, definitions, or explanations, and is adapted to any 
eries of arithmetics, or may be used by a wide-awake, 
well-equipped teacher without any text-book. The ex 
imples are conerete, and cover every phase of the sub 
ect. There are 150 lessons of five problems each, and 
the remaining lessons contain 250 problems. The grad 
ing is admirably done, 


A STUDY OF A CHILD. By Louise E. Hogan With 
500 Original Drawings by the Child. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. Cloth. 219 pp. Price, $2.50. 
rhis is one of the best records of a child’s life that has 
een published In several particulars it is more valu 
ble than the fanrous ‘‘First Three Years of Childhood,” 
Perez, or Preyer’s elaborate study of the development 
the infant mind In one respect it has special advan 
ves in that it covers a longer period It is a seven 


eal liary of a child’s natural growth, showing how he 
earned to talk. read. write, add, ete without direct 
eaching ind how, incidentally, the cultivation of obed 


nee trust, and other necessary attributes of healthy 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOKCOVER CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


growth in childhood were influenced. The collection of 
colored frontispieces, drawings, and cuttings, of which 
there are over 500, originated in the child’s mind, as the 
result of his activity. They are accompanied by the 
child’s explanations, and, in many instances, are inter- 
estingsand thoughtful. 

The Journal will abstract the book at an early day for 
such as think they cannot purchase it, but such an ab- 
stract will be no adequate presentation of the work, 
which is one of the best pedagogical books ever pub- 
lished, it is almost literally the best work on pedagogy 
yet prepared in America. 

There is quite an element of fun throughout the book. 
The results of the child’s study at home, from an educa- 
tional standpoint, are given in the introduction, with 
sufficient clearness and authority to convince the most 
sceptical of the practical value of child study. But this 
view of the study in question is not the most prominent 
feature of the book. ‘The fascination of watching the 
eradual unfolding of the litthe mind instantly seizes the 
reader, as the story is told so simply, without suggesting 
any of the hothouse methods so often producing the 
hybrid. We have all noticed and been impressed, almost 
startled, by unexpected bits of intelligence, but no one 
has given a complete and natural record of a child’s inner 
life before. 

Kach year marks the growth, step by step, and almost 
every phase of child life is taken up under one condition 
or another in this book in a practical way. Any word 
that can be said by us to encourage the reading of this 
book will be a service to the cause of better education. 


FLOWERS: HOW TO GROW THEM. By Eben E. 
Rexford. Philadelphia: The Penn Publishing Com- 
pany 175 pp. Price, 50 cents. 
or definite, practical instruction in the care of plants 

the amateur florist should study Eben E. Rexford’s book 

on flowers. He is a reliable authority and a real lover 
of plants. He sets forth certain general principles about 
potting, watering, and tending plants for house growth, 
und treats specifically of the habits and requirements of 

a large variety of flowers. The book further contains 

sensible advice about bulbs, window boxes, and table 

decoration. His rules, it followed intelligently, should 


bring success, 


The Baker & Taylor Company, New York, issue “For- 
tune’s Tangled Skein,’’ a novel dealing with Southern life, 
by Jeanette H. Walworth. The unraveling of a mystery 
involves much ingenuity and thoroughly engages’ the 
reader’s attention. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“South London By Walter Besant Price, $3.00. New York 
lk. A. Stokes Company. 

* Bisinarck.”’ >vols Price, $7.50. New York: Harper & Bros 

“How to Enjoy Pictures.’ By M.S. Emery. Boston: Prang Edu 
eatronal Company. 

“The Beginner's Reader.” 1 
Boston lb. (. Heath & Co 

©The Ten Ton Cutter By Harry Castlemon. Philadelphia: Henty 
T. Coates & Co, 

‘Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Edward Gibbon.” Edited 


sy Florence Bass. Price, 25 cents. 


by Oliver Farrar Emerson Price, $1.20,—— ‘Goethe’s Evinont.”’ 
Edited by Max Winkler Price, 00 cents ——‘*Poems of William 
Collins.” Edited by W.C. Bronson. Boston: Ginn & Co, 
“Orations of Lysias.” Edited by William H. Wait Price, $1.25. 
—'*A Compend of Geology.” By Joseph Le Conte. Price, $1.20.— 
“A Short Latin Grammar.” sy Albert Harkness, Ph, D.—*Ana 
}y tie Geometry By J. H. Tanner and Joseph Allen, Price, $2.00. 
-*Kiemeots of the Differential Caleulus.”’ By James McMahon 
and Virgil Snyder. Price, $2.00 Complete Latin Grammar.”’ 


Ky Albert Harkness. New York: American Book Company. 
“History of the World.” By Edgar Sanderson. Price, $2.00.— 
“Historic Boston and Its Neighborhood.” New York: D. Appleton 

Co 

‘Church Sociables and Entertainments.’ Price, 50 cents. “The 
Life and Teachings of Jesus Christ.” Price, $1.00. —“The Butterfly 
By W.J Holland, Ph.D. Price, $3.00.— ‘*Macaulay’s Essay 
on Addison.” Edited by Charles Wallace French. Price, 25 cents. 
New York: Doubleday & McClure Company. 

Historic New York.’ Price. $2.50 ——“Saladin.”’ By Stanley 
Lane-Poole. Price, $1.50. New York: Gi. P. Putnam’s Sons 
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DYSPEPSIA 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


reaches various forms <«f 
Dyspepsia that no other 
medicine seems to touch. 
the weakened 


makes the 


It assists 

stomach, and 
process of digestion natural 
and easy. Pleasant to take. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
December 26: South Dakota Teachers’ As- 

sociation, Redfield, S. D. 

December 26-29: Nebraska State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Lincoln, Neb. 

December 26-30: Idaho State Teachers’ 
Association, Lewiston, Idaho. 

December 27: Florida State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, St. Augustine, Fla. 

December 27-29: Iowa State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Des Moines, Ia. 

December 27-29: Louisiana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, New Orleans, La. 

December 27-29: Wisconsin State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 

December 27-29: Montana Council of Edu- 
cation, Helena, Mon. 

December 27-29: Kansas State Teachers’ 

Association, Topeka, Kan. 

December 27-29: New York Grammar 

School Council, Troy, N. Y. 

December 27-29: Kentucky State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Louisville, Ky. 
December 27-29: Michigan State Teachers’ 

Association, Lansing, Mich. 

December 27-29: Illinois State Teachers’ 

Association, Springfield, Il. 

December 27-29: Minnesota State Teach- 
ers’ Association, St. Paul, Minn. 
December 27-30: California State Teachers’ 

Association, Santa Rosa, Cal. 

December 27-30: Indiana State Teachers’ 

Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 
December 27-30: Southern Educational 

Teachers’ Association, New Orleans, La. 
December 28-30: New Jersey State 

Teachers’ Association, Trenton, N. J. 
December 28-30: Colorado State Teachers’ 

Association, Denver, Colo. 

December 28-30: Missouri State Teachers’ 

Association, Jefferson City, Mo. 
December 29-30: New York State Science 

Teachers’ Association, New York City, 

NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 

The entrance prizes at Colby University 
have been awarded, $50 to George Stanley 
Stevenson of Clinton, and $25 to Ralph 
Carleton Bean, also of Clinton, graduates 
of Coburn Classical Institute of Water- 
ville. Colby announces a course of uni- 
versity extension lectures by several of 
the faculty. 

A change in the ranking system of Bow 
doin College is creating considerable dis 
cussion among the students. 

The winter term of Farmington normal 
school opened with 160 students. 

Three Maine towns are anxious to se- 
cure the new Maine normal school. 

Professor George D. Lord of Dartmouth 
College has been elected one of the board 
of trustees of Limington Academy, occa- 


sioned by the death of Professor W. G. 
Lord. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

HANOVER. The commencement offi- 
cers of the class of ’99, Dartmouth Col- 
lege, have been chosen as follows: Presi- 
dent, G. G. Clark, Plymouth, N. H.; vice- 
president, James C. Child, Piermont, N. 
H.; marshal, Harry Ladd, Epping, N. H.; 
assistant marshal, Joseph H. Edwards, 
Boston, Mass.; floor director at com- 
mencement ball, Thomas T. Whittier, 
North Berwick, Me.; secretary and treas- 
urer, Albert Tootell, Salem, N. H.;  ora- 
tor, Nelson P. Brown, Everett, Mass.: 
chorister, A. G. Sleeper, Franklin, N. H.; 
poet, G. H. Gerould, Hollis, N. H.; chroni- 
cler, R. P. Johnson, Manchester, N. H.; 
prophet, C. A. Donahue, Milford, N. H.: 
odist, C. P. Graham, St. Johnsbury, Vt.; 
executive committee, Willis B. Hodgkins, 
Somerville, Mass., M. F. Sewall, York, 
Me., A. D. Wiggin, Barton, Vt., H. D. 
Hardy, Arlington, Mass., C. C. Sturtevant, 
Keene, N. H.; introductory address, 
Lucius E. Varney, Dover, N. H.:; address 
to president,.James L. Barney, Hyde Park, 
Mass.; address to old chapel, Daniel Ford, 
Hyde Park, Mass.; address to old pine, J. 
W. Gannon, Concord, N. H.——tThe total 
number of men in Dartmouth College is 
692; college proper, 580; medical college, 
30; Thayer school, 11. Of this num- 
ber, 239 are from Massachusetts, and 230 
from New Hampshire. Twenty states are 
now represented in the college. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. Edward P. Sherburne is 
transferred from the Martin school to the 
Lowell school, the position recently made 
vacant by the death of D. W. Jones. 
Augustine lL. Rafter will succeed Mr. 
Sherburne at th: Martin. Mr. Cox at the 
Lowell had been t. ‘re so short a time that 
his promotion was impracticable, al- 
though he has won high favor with all 
who have known of his work. Mr. Sher- 
burne was sub-master here at the time of 
his promotion to the Martin’s principal- 
ship.—~The very able and popular course 
of lectures, given by Governer-elect 
Roosevelt before the Lowell Institute, on 
the development of Western states, is to 
be followed by a course on the explanation 
of the atmosphere by A. Lawrence Rotch, 
director of the Blue Hill Meterological 
Observatory.——The subject for discus- 
sion at the annual autumn meeting of the 
High School Masters’ Club of Massachu- 
setts at the United States hotel Decem- 
ber 9 was “The Rights, Duties, and Op- 
portunities of High School Principals.’’ 
Dr. John Tetlow led in the discussion, 
maintaining that the head master has a 
right to share in the selection and con- 
firmation of his teachers, and in framing 
a course of study, and in selecting text- 
books; that he should reserve time to en- 
gage in teaching; that he should aim to 
develop a strong sense of responsibility 
in the teachers; and that he should 
create and control the inner life of the 
school. Professor Harris of Harvard, 
Dr. Huling of Cambridge, and Professor 
Keves of Holyoke also spoke. 

CAMBRIDGE. It has been decided by 
the overseers of Harvard University to 
appoint three women as members of com- 
mittees to visit the departments and 
courses of instruction: Mrs. Henry W. 
Draper of New York, an expert on as- 
tronomy; Mrs. Potter of Boston on the 
committee to visit the veterinary depart- 
ment of the college; and Miss Ware to 
visit the botanical gardens and museum. 
Mrs. Draper has given $10,000 a year to 
the observatory. Both the late Mrs. 
Charles T. Ware and her daughter were 
patrons of the botanical department.—— 
There are now in the public schools of this 
city 18,473 pupils, 388 more than last year. 
Yet all are comfortably accommodated. 

The school board has voted to name 
the grammar school on Norris street, 
North Cambridge, in honor of Harry EIl- 
lis, the first superintendent of the Cam- 
bridge training school. 
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IT ENDED HER TROUBLE. 


“‘T never courted newspaper notoriety, 
yet I am not afraid to speak a good word 
for your ‘Favorite Prescription’ and 
‘Pleasant Pellets.’ Over a year ago I 
suffered terribly for nearly four weeks 
with prolapsus and weakness. After 
using one bottle of ‘ Favorite Prescrip- 
tion’ and one of ‘ Pellets,’ I was a well 
woman. I have taken no medicine 
since and have had no symptoms of my 
former trouble.’’—Mrs. E. A. Bender, 
Keene, Coshocton Co., Ohio. 


BROOKLINE. At a recent meeting of 
the Physical Education Society, held in 
this city, “The Art of Swimming” was the 
subject of an interesting paper by Hart- 
vig Nissen, in which he gave an elaborate 
summary of the art, both in its historical 
and educational aspects. The Greeks and 
Romans, as well as mediaeval gymnasts, 
gave due attention to swimming, and in- 
struction in swimming is still a good 
work, and is given in England, France, 
Russia, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. 
In this country the first swimming school 
was on Charles river. Brookline was the 
first municipality to open a public swim- 
ming pool, and Boston, last year, the first 
city in this country to attempt the teach- 
ing of children on a large seale. After 
the reading of the paper, the society ad- 
journed to the baths, where Instructor 
Sweet demonstrated in the water, assisted 
by a class of schoolboys and members of 
the Brookline Swimming Club. 

WORCESTER. A high school teachers’ 
institute, under the direction of the state 
board of education, was held in this city 
December 17. Among those who took 
part in the exercises were State Agent J. 
W. MacDonald and L. W. Sargent, super- 
visor of drawing, Dr. Balliet of Spring- 
fleld, Dr. William C. Collar of Boston, W. 
B. Snow, Boston English high school, Dr. 
Lyman C. Newell, Lowell normal school, 
Misses Alice C. Jones of Springfield, Anna 
B. Thompson, and C., B. Ellis, head of com- 
mercial department Springfield high 
school. 

MILTON. Milton Academy is a century 
old. Its centennial has recently been 
celebrated. Its initiation preceded two 
years the establishment of the national 
capitol. Rev. Warren Pierce was its first 
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principal. Hon. Edward H. Robbins, the 
father of the academy, was its first presi- 
dent. He held this office for thirty-two 
years. Professor James B. Thayer is 
president of the board of trustees. Many 
distinguished men have been educated at 
this old academy, among whom are many 
heroes, living and dead, including even 
Colonel Paul Revere. 

HOLYOKE. The city is having a more 
quiet time professionally than seems 
possible to the outsider. The teachers 
have a grand course of six popular lec- 
tures as follows: ‘Literature,’ Professor 
C. T. Winchester, Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale, Hon. Wallace Bruce; “Science.” 
Professor A. E. Dolbear, President T. C. 
Mendenhall, Professor John M. Tyler: 
“History,” Professor Alfred S. Hart: 
“Nature,” Mrs. Kate Tyron; “As- 
tronomy.” Preliminary to these was a 
course by Superintendent Search, Colonel] 
Kk P. Clark, and Professor E. B. Titchener. 
The audience numbered 800 at the open- 
ing of this course. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


The Rhode Island Historical Society has 
given to Vassar College library, through 
the Vassar Alumnae Association, a large 
and valuable gift of books, which adds 
much to its efficiency and attractiveness. 

CONNECTICUT. 

NEW HAVEN. Much interest has 
been aroused among scientific men by the 
discovery at Yale of the new Chase 
comet. Yale and Lick disagree as to its 
distance from the sun. The astronomers 
at Lick Observatory bring the orbit very 
much nearer the sun than those at Yale. 
If the California astronomers are correct, 
the Chase comet will be unusually bright, 
and doubtless will be visible to the naked 
eye. Much is left yet to be discovered in 
regard to this interesting stranger. 

MIDDLETOWN. The townspeople are 
taking a hand in the controversy as to 
admitting women at Wesleyan Univer- 
sitv. The students have petitioned to ex- 
clude them, but the people favor their ad- 
mission, because ‘‘they always behave 
themselves, while the young men are 
often boisterous and unruly.” The Ver- 
mont colleges, Brown University, and even 
old Yale and Cornell Universities and 
Chicago University have admitted women 
since Wesleyan to their own advantage, 
and no harm came to the latter by retain- 
ing them. 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK. About 200 alumni of 
Williams College dined at Delmonico’s 
on the evening of December 5. Henry 
Loomis Nelson, editor of Harper’s 
Weekly, presided. The speakers of the 
evening were Professor John E. Russell, 
Rev. Henry Van Dyke, President G. Stan- 
ley Hall, and Benjamin Martin. The 
principal subject of discussion was a re- 
vision of the curriculum of the college. 
It was urged that more of the “humani- 
ties,’’ such as literature, politics, and his- 
tory, should have more prominence than 
the sciences.———The Schoolmasters’ As- 
sociation of New York and vicinity held 
its eighty-seventh regular monthly meet- 
ing December 10 in this city. President 
J. M. Taylor of Vassar College read a 
paper on the question, “Should the state 
teach morals in schools?’’——Columbia 
University is to erect four new buildings 
on Morningside Heights, costing $750,000. 
The additional buildings will accommo- 
date 460 students.——It is now known 
that Miss Helen Gould was the liberal 
donor of $250,000 to New York University. 
It had been the intention of J. Gould to 
leave an endowment to the university, 
but, for some reason, it was omitted from 
his will, and, at the request of Miss Helen 
Gould, the matter was taken up; and the 
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the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
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$250,000 gift is the result.——Richar@ 
Hovey is teacher of English literature in 
Barnard College, New York City. The 
superintendent of the city publie schools 
reports that, taking one year with 
another, the city loses 200 teachers 
(women) by marriage and resignation. 

SYRACUSE. The New York Society 
for Child Study will hold its fourth ses- 
sion in this city on December 28. Dr. 
Smith Baker will lecture on “Fatigue”: 
Superintendent G. L. Marsh of North 
Tanawanda on “The Daily Programme in 
the Light of Results of Child Study”: 
Principal B. B. Farnsworth of .ancaster 
will read a paper; and Principal M. T. 
Scudder of New Haven will discuss the 
subject “Getting Acquainted with the 
School Boys and Girls.”” In the evening 
Dr. Edward T. Buchner of New York will 
discuss the work of the New York Society 
for Child Study. 

BROOKLYN. The courses of lectures 
and classes for study for the teachers of 
Brooklyn are probably the most complete 
of anything of its kind in the country. 
There are seVeral classes in German, 
French, Latin, drawing, physiology, lit- 
erature, psychology, natural science, phy- 
sics, history, and composition writing. 
All are conducted by experts, men of 
broad scholarship, as well as trained spe- 
cialists.-——Irederick Burke, the oldest 
alumnus of Bowdoin College, and one of 
the oldest members of the New York bar, 
died recently in this city. He was ninety- 
two years old. He was born in Wood- 
stcek, Vt., and was a descendant of Ethan 
Allen, He graduated from Bowdoin in 
the class of ’24, being the youngest mem- 
ber, while ex-President Franklin Pierce 
was the oldest member of the same class. 


NEW JERSEY. 


PRINCETON. Most effectual methods 
have been adopted by the student body at 
Princeton University to forever stop the 
disgraceful practice of hazing in that in- 
stitution. They can hardly fail to ac- 
complish this object. The fact is being 
recognized in many of our colleges that 
the students must co-operate in such re- 
forms, and that the responsibility rests 
mainly upon them. The sum of $12,600, 
the gift of the class of ‘S88, Princeton Uni- 
versity, which was announced last com- 
mencement, has been nearly completed. 
This is to be for the maintenance of an 
alcove of political economy in the library. 
Professors Daniels and Wyckoff, who are 
in charge, are both members of the class 
of ’88. Professor Young, the university 
professor of astronomy, made observa- 
tions of the meteoric display on the morn 
ing of November 15, and noted about 100 
“leonoids” from the constellation af Leo. 

CRANBURY. Dr. Marcus S. Farr of 
this place has been appointed curator of 
the zoological collection of the New York 
state museum at the University of the 
State of New York, Albany. Dr. Farr 
was a graduate from Princeton, and spent 
one year in post graduate work at the 
University of Chicago, and three years at 
Princeton. 

MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE. It is a matter of general 
interest that the Baltimore estate of 
George W. Vanderbilt is an important 
school of forestry. Dr. C. A. Schenk is 
forester of the estate. It is open to gradnu- 
ates of American colleges, and of the 
United States Military Academy, the idea 
being to educate the men to be expert 
foresters. The course began in Septem- 
ter, 1898, and lasts for twelve months 
each year. Both practical and theoretical 
instruction is given. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

WASHINGTON. The insular cabinet 
has decided to appoint an efficient Ameri 
can superintendent for the Porto Rican 
schools, and has selected General John 
Eaton, for sixteen years at the head of the 
National Bureau of Edueation, and later 
President of Marietta College. A_ better 
selection could not have been made. It 
is hoped that he will accept the appoint 
ment 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 


DAYTON. Colonel W. J. White, for 
many years superintendent of the Daytor 
schools, went to the front in command of 
au regiment at the outbreak of the war in 
April. At the conclusion of the war he 
was nominated for congress in a district 
with 3,000 adverse majority, but he came 
within sixty-eight votes of overcomitsz 
this, such is his popularity in the district 
Colonel White was with Grant at Vicks- 
burg, and has always had a remarkable 
Southwestern 


hold upon the people of 
Ohio. 
The Ohio School Superintendents, at 


their session at Dayton, elected the fol- 


lowing officers: President, E. S. 
Xenia; secretary, D. W. Klepinger of 
Trotwood;  exceutive committee, J. W. 
Simons of St. Marys and W. S. Cadman of 
Norwood. 


Cox of 


ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. An examination has al- 
vays been necessary in this city before a 
teacher could be elected as principal, 
however long he may have taught. An 
effort is now being made to break down 
this barrier, and allow a teacher who has 
taught successfully fourteen years to be 
elected principal without examination. 
Superintendent Andrews will be allowed 
to settle the question.- The latest ex- 
citement, on a small scale, is over the re- 
ported habit of some principals of having 
the cooking school teachers prepare 
luncheons for them. The practice has led 
to the issuance of a circular letter forbid- 
ding all such practice.——The Chicago 
schools are starting in on a movement to 
secure an exhibit of school work in 1900 
worthy the city. Superintendent <An- 
drews thinks the city ought to make a 
grand showing at Paris. The drawing 
and penmanship teachers plead for 
greater liberty on the part of the pupils. 


Sewing has been introduced into 
seventy of the city schools. This is the 
first of the kind in the city.—~—Miss 


Josephine C. Locke has returned from a 
tour through Europe, spending much time 
in Greece, studying especially art and 
architecture, She is giving an interest- 
ing course of lectures upon her studies 
abroad. ————- University of Chicago stu- 
dents are up in arms against the new rule 
adopted by the faculty requiring registra- 
tion for six months in advance, and an 
extra fee of $1 for a change after regis- 
tering. The rule in force before this week 
allowed students to register for three 
months, with the privilege of changing as 
often as they chose during that time. As 
a result of the free volition in the mat- 
ter of dropping courses and taking up new 
ones, more than 3,000 chAnges were made 
during the last quarter. The record of 
one student shows twenty-seven changes 
during three months. 

EVANSTON. The Northwestern Uni 
versity, by refurnishing a loan of $475.- 
000, has made a net saving of $2,300 a 


vear. So much has the rate of interest 
declined. 
ALTON. The recent decision of the 


race school question in favor of the city 
against the colored people’s protest is 
likely to be disposed of by the acceptance 
of the adverse verdict. The attendance 
of the colored children at the school pro 
vided for them has materially increased 
since the decision of the court. 

CHICAGO. Dr. A. F. Nightingale led 
the Republican state ticket at the recent 
election in Illinois, and received 2,000 
votes more than any other candidate on 
the ticket. He was elected as trustee of 
the University of Illinois. Dr. Nightin 
gale cecupies the unique and eminent posi- 
tion of superintendent of the high schools 
of Chicago. fourteen in number, and which 
are attended by nearly 10,000 pupils, who 
are under the instruction of over 300 
teachers. He is also president of the 
North Central Association of Secondary 
Schools and Colleges. 

There is no law in Chicago against lo 
eating saloons near schoolhouses, but an 
effort is being made to secure a law pro- 
hibiting the establishment of a saloon 
within 250 feet of a schoolhouse. 

President Draper of the University of 
Illinois delivers the annual address at the 
State Teachers’ Associations in Minnesota 
and Missouri in the holiday week. 


INDIANA. 

MUNCIE. Superintendent David M 
Geeting is urging important changes in 
the present public school system of ‘he 
state. First, he is framing a bill to b 
presented to the legislature, which will ir 
crease the special school fund from $2,000 
000. to $5,000,000 easily, and which he 
thinks will pass without partisan division. 
tiis sceond effort is directed to the con 
solidation of the rural districts. Reports 
received by him from the trustees reveal 
that there are 1,788 district schools in 
which the average attendance is twenty 
or less, 925 in which the average attend 
than fifteen, and twenty-six in 
below 


ance is less 
which the daily roll calls average 
five. The twenty-six schools have an 
average attendance of 119, which annually 
cost the state $6,962.62, or $58.51 a year for 
each pupil. The superintendent believes 
that consolidation will save the state 
many hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
Interesting statistics given by Mr. Geeting 
concerning Indiana school children are 
that Indiana has 980,000 children of school 
age, and that the estimated present enro}ll- 
ment in the schools is 500,000. 

KOKOMO. The old Milton B. Hopkins 
University, recently used as a ward school, 
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was entirely destroyed by fire November 
27. Loss, $45,000. 


WISCONSIN. 

MILWAUKEE. The forty-sixth an- 
nual meeting of the Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association will be held in this city De- 
cember 27-29. The programme prepared 
is both interesting and helpful to all 
classes engaged in educational work. 
Section meetings will be held. The’ City 
Superintendents and Supervising Princi- 
pals’ Association will meet on Monday 
afternoon; kindergarten and primary 
schools, combined, on Wednesday; inter- 
mediate and grammar on the same day. 
Dr. R. G. Moulton of the University of 
Chicago will lecture on ‘‘The History of 
Story.” 

MICHIGAN. 
State Editor, C. W.MICKES 8, Ann Artor. 

The Schoolmasters’ Club met at Ann 
Arbor on Friday and Saturday following 
Thanksgiving. The first session was oc- 
cupied chiefly with a paper by Professor 
I). W. Springer of Ann Arbor on the sub- 
ject of commercial courses for high 
schools. In the course of his remarks, he 
said: That a demand for commercial 
courses existed as was attested to by the 
fact that 100,000 students are found inside 
the halls of business. colleges, and the 
commercial courses of our high schools. 
Thirty-three out of thirty-eight high 
schools offer commercial courses, eleven 
of which have courses varying from one 
to four years. Much more valuable mat- 
ter was presented in the paper and the 
discussion it created. The evening ses- 
sion was devoted to a paper by Professor 
B. A. Hinsdale of the University of Michi- 
gan. He handled his subject with his 
usual logic and soundness of treatment. 
Saturday's session was opened by a paper 


on “The Professional Training of High 
School ‘Teachers,’ by President Richard 
G. Boone of State Normal College. At the 


business session it was decided to hold 
the spring meeting of the club in 
Ypsilanti. Superintendent McKenzie of 
Muskegon read a paper on ‘“‘Manual 
Training in the High School.” 
KENTUCKY. 

LOUISVILLE. The annual meeting of 
the Kentucky Edueational Association 
will be held in this city December 27, 28, 
and 2%. The programme prepared gives 
assurance of a large and profitable meet- 
ing. The meetings will be held in sec- 
tions. After the meeting of the general 
association, the superintendents’ section, 
high school section, child study section, 
nature study section, and music section 
will hold separate meetings, each having 
its own president and speakers. 


KANSAS. 

Krank Nelson, the state superintendent- 
eleet, is a superior young man of Swedish 
parentage. He gives promise of great 
ability in the career upon which he is now 
entering. 

The amount of money distributed by 
the state school fund has increased some- 
what in reeent years. This result may 
not be due to an investment at a higher 
rate, but rather to the fact that there have 
been fewer cases of default in the pay 
ment of interest on land sale contracts. 

Concordia is laying plans to carry on a 
campaign in the legislature for the es- 
tablishment of a new state normal school 
at that place 

The Thanksgiving season witnessed the 
usual large number of teachers’ associa- 
tions in different sections of the state. 
Anthony, Concordia, Holton, Lyons, and 
Pittsburg all report large attendance and 
great enthusiasm. ‘ 

The supreme court has recently decided 
the much-discussed question as to the 
meaning of the statutory requirement 
that the annual school levy by 
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AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
The Larkin Idea fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
soap if mention this publication. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


boards of education in second-class cities 
“shall be approved by the city council.” 
Emporia city council having refused to 
approve the levy made this year, the 
school board in that city brought man- 
damus proceedings in the supreme court 
to compel such approval. The supreme 
court refused the mandamus, and decided 
that the council has a right to exercise its 
judgment as to the amount of the levy. 

The evening attractions of the coming 
state teachers’ association are a lecture by 
Dr. John H. Barrows and a reading by 
Miss Katherine Oliver. 


MISSOURI. 

Professor Jones of the University of 
Missouri has a paper in the November 
number of the Forum on the topie: “Does 
college education pay?” His statistics, 
going back to the time of the foundation 
of the government, read as follows: One 
per cent. of college graduates in the male 
population of graduating age has fur- 
nished thirty-six per cent. of congressmen, 
fifty-five per cent. of presidents and 
cabinet officers, and eighty-five per cent. 
of chief justices. 

ST LOUIS. The supplementary report 
of the committee on instruction in organ- 
izing and inaugurating manual training 
reports fifteen sections, aggregating 345 
boys, receiving one lesson of two hours per 
week. These boys come from eight differ- 
ent schools. Two rooms have been fitted 
up for the study of domestic science for 
girls. The equipment of each room is for 
twenty-four pupils, at an expense of $471. 
The salary of a teacher is $800. 

PACIFIC STATES, 
MINNESOTA. 
State Editor, VIRGIL G. CURTIS, St. Paul 

The third annual report of A. W. Ran- 
kin, state inspector of graded schools, is 
filled with interesting statistics and valu- 
able suggestions. Inspector Rankin pre- 
sents tables of attendance, salar’es, vaiua- 
tions, rates: of taxes, examinations, and 
certificates. He discusses state examina- 
tions, courses of study, free text-books, 
and state inspection. In his report on li- 
braries he states that over $9,000 has been 
expended by the rural district schools dur- 
ing the year for references books, library 
books, and reading material in sets. Re- 
garding the state examinations, he gives 
it as his opinion that they tend to mechani- 
cal cramming rather than toward legiti- 
mate development. 

The board of education of Duluth has 
reduced the tax levy three mills. This 
will lessen the appropriation of the inde- 
pendent school district of Duluth $110,000. 

The heavy debt of $128,000, under which 
Macalester College has for years been 
struggling, has been reduced to $20,000, 
and it is hoped by the friends of the in- 
stitution that the entire sum will be paid 
off by the end of the year. 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA.  Pro- 
fessor D. L. Kiehle, professor of pedagogy, 
addressed the Ministers’ Union in St. Paul 
last week upon “Evolution,’’ apropos of 
the much discussion of this subject caused 
by Superintendent Smith's utterances. 


{Continued on page 410.) 


FOR MARKING ENGLISH EXER (SES 
A Plan AND COMPOSITIONS. Successful aves 
three-fourths the time. Directions sent for) cts., 
on condition that they are aot sold or gi n to 
other teachers. M. FE. BRYANT,1 Oxford T race 
1-4 A, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 


Courses of Training for Voice, Body, and 
Mind, in all Forms of Expression. 
Five Diplomas. 


loo much stress can hardly be laid on the author's 
ground principle, that where a method aims to regulate 
the modulations of the voice by rules, then inconsigt- 
encies and lack of organic coherence begin to take the 
place of that sense of life which lies at the heart of 
every true product of art. On the contrary, where vocal 
expression is studiedas a manifestation of the processes 
of thinking, there results the truer energy of the stu 
dent's powers and the more natural unity of the com- 
plex elements of his expression.—Ur. Lyman Abbott, in 
The Outlook (from a review of the books of S. S. Curry, 
PhD., President of the School). 

The Province of Expression, Lessons én Vocal 
Expression, Imagination and Dramatic Instinct, 
Classics for Vocal Expression, are works which Mr. 
le and T. Powers says have given the work of elo- 
cution a literature and established it upon scien- 
tific and artistic principles. 

Specimen copy of Kxpression, a quarterly review, 
sent on receipt of ten cents. Catalogues free. 

Address, SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, 


Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


rium Building, Chicago, Ill. 4.000 positions filled. 
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PACIFIC STATES. 
MINNESOTA. 
State Editor, PETE W. Ross, Morris. 

MINNEAPOLIS. At the dedication of 
the new Sidney Pratt school recently, 
Superintendent C. M. Jordan expressed 
himself as opposed to any further enlarge- 
ment of the high school system of the city 
until the 1,600 uncared-for pupils out of 
the lower grades had been provided for; 
he stated that it takes twenty per cent. 
of the school funds to care for the eight 
per cent. of pupils of the system who at- 
tend the high schools.——-At a Thanks- 
giving entertainment at the South Side 
high school, Colonel E. T. Lee presented 
to the school the regimental colors of the 
old Forty-first Illinois, with which regi- 
ment he went through the Civil War; 
this flag had been captured by the con- 
federates at Jackson, Miss., July 12, 1863, 
and had recently been sent to Colonel Lee 
from Richmond, Va.——At the board of 
trade the other day the question of teach- 
ing Spanish in the schools was up for dis- 
cussion. Superintendent Jordan and Pro- 
fessor F. L. McVey of the university were 
ardent supporters of the idea, while sev- 
eral of the business men were opposed to 
it; the majority of the committee that 
had been appointed to bring in a report 
relative to the proposition opposed the 
addition to the curriculum. 

The state normal board met at the capi- 
tal on December 7, and elected Superin- 
tendent J. F. Millspaugh of Salt Lake City 
president of the Winona normal school, 
to succeed President Irwin Shepard, and 
Professor Charles H. Cooper of Carleton 
College, Northfield, president of the 
Mankato normal, to succeed the late Dr. 
Edward Searing, both elections being for 
the term of one year, from January 1, 
1899. Professor Cooper.has held the chair 
of history and political science at Carleton 
College for the past fifteen years, and is 
well known among the educators of the 
Northwest. He was graduated from 
Dartmouth College in 1877, was tutor in 
Greek and history at Dartmouth, when 
he was called to the chair he has since 
held at Carleton. He was for five years 
a member of the Northfield school board, 
and is president of the Northfield library 
board. Professor J. F. Millspaugh is a 
stranger in Minnesota, though he is well 
known throughout the country as the effi- 
cient superintendent of the schools of 
Salt Lake City. He is a graduate of the 
University of Michigan, and is not a Mor- 
mon, as is evident from the fact that the 
Mormon control of the schools of Salt 
Lake furnishes the chief reason for his 
desire to leave the state of Utah. 

MOORHEAD. L. C. Lord, president 
of the Moorhead normal school at Moor- 
head, has been elected president of the 
Eastern Illinois normal at Charleston. 
Professor Lord has been a teacher in Min- 
nesota twenty-five years, and president of 
Moorhead normal since its founding, ten 
years ago. 

Minneapolis has lately opened three new 
grade school buildings; they were named 
the Harriet, the Bryant, and the Sidney 
Pratt, the last after the present mayor's 
son, whe was killed in Manila. 

An active canvass is being waged for 
the office of state superintendent of publie 
instruction, which is an appointive office, 
to be filled in January by the newly- 
elected governor, John Lind. The prine’- 
pal candidates mentioned are A. T. An- 
keny of Minneapolis, S. A. Farnsworth of 
St. Paul, and Superintendent R. KE. Den- 
feld of Duluth. 

In this state the so-called state high 
schools, that are in part under the direc- 
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tion of the state high school board, are al- 
lowed $400 of state aid if they are recom- 
mended by the state inspector. In Fergus 
Falls the board of education are discuss- 
ing the question of withdrawing from the 
state list and charging non-resident pupils 
tuition, which they cannot do when on the 
list. In some towns the cost of furnishing 
educational facilities and free text-books 
for the non-residents is more than the 
state aid received. 

One of the good things which the South- 
ern Minnesota Educational Association 
had on its programme at Winona was an 
address by President L. D. Harvey of the 
Milwaukee normal school on ‘“‘The Edu- 
cation Which the Common Schools Shou'd 
Give.” 

The St. Paul Grade Teachers’ Federa- 
tion have chosen as their officers Miss L. 
C. Flint of the Monroe schol as president, 
Miss F. M. Perry of the Van Buren school 
as secretary, and Miss Patton of the Web- 
ster school as treasurer. 

ALBERT LEA. Mrs. Katherine M. 
Stron, principal of the music department 
of the college here, has been appointed by 
the president of the National Musical 
Association to act as a member of the ad- 
visory board, which meets in New York 
City December 25. 


HUTCHINSON. The new $20,000 four- 
teen-room high school building is com- 
pleted, and Superintendent H. L. Merrill 
is correspondingly happy, as he is said to 
have one of the finest buildings in the 
state outside the larger cities; it is 
modern in every respect, having ample 
provisions for laboratory work in phy- 
sics, chemistry, and biology, heated by 
steam and scientifically ventilated. 

ST. PAUL. In the autumn Dr. Henry 
S. Baker was elected and welcomed by a 
formal reception to the principalship 
of Humbolt high school. His success as a 
teacher and in building up and sustaining 
Humbolt high school is ample proof of 
the wisdom of his election. The school 
ranks high. It has, besides the graded 
rooms, seven teachers devoted to high 
school work. 

Miss Brooks, supervisor of primary 
works in the schools of St. Paul, recently 
addressed the Crocus Hill Mothers’ Club 
of that city on the topic “Personal Rela- 
tion of the Teacher and Pupil.” 

The State Agricultural College has de- 
cided to award diplomas for completed 
work along certain lines; Minnesota’s re- 
markable record in carrying off prizes in 
the dairy department of the Omaha Expo- 
sition is being credited to the excellent 
work along this line in the Agricultural 
College. 


WASHINGTON. 

SEATTLE. Frank Pierrepont Graves, 
Ph.D., LL.D., who has recently been in- 
augurated president of the State Univer- 
sity of Washington, is the youngest col- 
lege president in America. Yet he has 
heen professor at Tufts College and presi- 
dent of the University of Wyoming. At 
his inauguration President David Starr 
Jordan of Stanford University and Hon. 
John R. Rogers, governor of the state of 
Washington, were among the speakers. 

SOUTHERN STATES. 
LOUISIANA. 

NEW ORLEANS. The eighth annual 
convention of the Southern Educational 
Association and the seventh annual con- 
vention of the Louisiana State Teachers’ 
Association, made up of members from 
the states of Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and 
West Virginia, will be held in this city on 
the twenty-seventh, twenty-eighth, and 
twenty-ninth of December. 


Positions filled in every part of 
the country. 
We want Teachers 
OF ALL GRADES. 
Send for registration blanks and circulars. 


W. F. JARVIS, Manacen. 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Akron, Ohio: Miss R. B. FINDLEY. 


Personal selections made for School 
Officers, with due regard to quali- 
fications and fitness of candidates. 


SUPERINTEVOENTS 


may rely upon our efforts, . 


Wm. F. Jarvis, 
Atvin F. 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


CUBA. 

The Spanish islands have school sys- 
tems, on paper, at least. They are vir- 
tually all church schools, church and state 
being one in Spanish territory, and of very 
low grade compared with schools in 
America. Of the money contributed for 
public schools, a large proportion goes to 
salaried officers. Its chief aim has been 
to provide an income for government de- 
pendants. Still sixty-five per cent. belong 
to the white race. 

Education in Porto Rico is an inferior 
copy of Cuba. The Philippine Islands 
present conditions somewhat analogous 
to those of Hawaii. The bulk of the in- 
habitants are Malays and negroes. 
Ninety per cent. are Catholics. Educa- 
tion is in the hands of the monastic 
orders. Yet 100,000 Chinese monopolize 
the chief industries. 


HAWAII. 

Although Americans form but a little 
more than three per cent. of the total 
population, such is the American prestige 
in the island that a system of schools mod- 
eled after our own is in full operation, and 
every child, of whatever nationality, 
learns to read and speak English from 
choice. In Honolulu the public high 
school occupies a fine building in the 
midst of ample grounds, adorned with 
rare plants and beautiful flower beds. 
The school has classical and scientific 
courses, and aspires to affiliation with the 
University of California. There are also 
many private academies and seminaries, 
much resembling those in the United 
States. Yet the population of Hawaii 
and Honolulu is much more a mixture 
than in Cuba and the Philippines. 


MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ ASSO 
CIATION. 


1. Resolved, that a minimum require- 
ment of qualifications for teaching in the 
public school$ be established by state 
law. 

2. Resolved, that the state should bear 
the additional expense of carrying into 
effect such requirements, though not in a 
way tending to lessen local taxation for 
school purposes. 

3. Resolved, that in the judgment of 
this association the time has arrived when 
it is expedient and desirable that town 
or district supervision of schools be made 
compulsory throughout the common- 
wealth. 

4. Resolved, that a law should be en- 
acted prohibiting a teacher from serving 
as a member of the school committee 
which employs him. 

5. Resolved, that the chair be author- 
ized to appoint five members of this as- 
sociation to serve as a committee on 
school legislation until the next annual 
meeting, whose duty it shall be to urge 
the legislation recommended in these 
resolutions. 

6. Resolved, that this association 
adopt for its official publications the 
amended spelling now used in the official 
reports and documents of the National 
Educational Association. 

7. It is believed by your committee 
that the utility of this association is less 
than it can and should be, that the lack 
of adequate income is one source of weak- 
ness, that the present system of raising 
funds is responsible for this, and should 
be changed. Therefore be it 

Resolved, that the board of directors is 
hereby instructed to-.recommend to the 
association, at its next meeting, some 
feasible plan for increasing the regular 
income to an adequate amount. 

8. Resolved, that the president be em- 
powered to appoint a committee of three 
members of this association to act with a 
committee of three persons to be ap- 
pointed by the Massachusetts Medical So- 
ciety, and a committee of three persons, 
to be appointed by the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, after both such.com- 
mittees have been created, for the pur- 
pose of considering a course of study in 
physiology and hygiene, including special 
instruction as to the effects of alcoholic 
drinks and of stimulants and narcotics on 
the human system, and to report the re- 
sults reached to this association at its 
next annual meeting. 

THOMAS M. BALLIET, Chairman. 
JOHN T. PRINCE, 

STTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL, 
CHARLES S. CHAPIN, 

HOMER P. LEWIS. 


TILE DIXON CALENDAR. 

An exceedingly artistic and beautifully 
lithographed calendar for 1899 will be 
sent to any school teacher by the Dixon 
Crucible Company, of Jersey City, N. J., 
on receipt of three two-cent stamps. 


AND 


The well known publishing house of 
Harper and Brothers, has just put out a 
little volume that will be a revelation to 
millions of people and perhaps cause a 
revolution in modern methods of instruc. 
tion. The title of this interesting work js 
“Methods of Mind Training,” and it ig 
chiefly devoted to the study of the concen. 
tration of attention and memory. The 
facts disclose that a little boy, followin 
out this new method of teaching, could tel 


>) 


the number of dots from seven to twenty 
grouped irregularly on a black-board, at a 


single glance, and without hesitation, and 
could remember and repeat thirty lines of 
prose after hearing them once read. 

The children stand with their backs to 
the board while the dots are made. When 
the class is ready they turn round and one 
is asked to name, instantly, the number of 
dots, observed in that moment. There is 
no time to count. The eye takes in the 
group as a whole, and recognizes it as ten, 
fifteen. eighteen, or twenty, as the case 
may be. And these children have grown 
so observant, have so acquired the power of 
concentrating their faculties on the object 
before them that they can name accurately 
again and again, the number of dots re- 
vealed in that momentary glimpse of the 
board. You and I can’t do this, 

Houdin, the great French Magician, 
could walk past a store window and enu- 
merate thirty or forty articles, seen as he 
passed, with a turn of the head and a 
glance of the eye. What enormous possi- 
bilities are in us of which we live in pro- 
found unconsciousness! We think that 
memory is in the mind alone. jut the 
fingers have a memory or the pianist could 
not find the keys in the dark 

There is a tremendous elasticity in nature, 
Development of deficient organs is just as 
possible as development of deficient facul- 
ties. Now and again the progress of con- 
sumption is arrested in someone. The doc- 
tors had ‘‘sounded”’ him, One lung was 
‘entirely gone.’’ It was a hopeless case. 
3ut something arrested the disease, and 
the man went on living with one lung. His 
laugh was just as hearty, his voice just as 
loud. And the poor man had only one 
Inng. Howcould he doit? Easily enough. 
You can do the same. You have two lungs 
and you use about half their volume. If 
you lose one lung and use the entire 
volume of the one remaining, you have 
still as much lung power as ever. 

Doctors go on treating lung diseases as 
if there were no clasticity or recuperative 
power in nature herself. They decline to 
take into account that reserve lung power. 

Nature can’t do everything. She works 
to her ends through natural means. She’ll 
make blood but you must provide blood- 
making material. The sick man or woman, 
the consumptive, can’t give Nature the 
means she is used to. What is needed is 
blood food, nerve food, brain food, life- 
making material in a condensed and con- 
centrated form easy for the sick to receive, 
ample for the operations of Nature. And 
this is just the essential provision of Dr 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. It 
provides in a condensed form the neces- 
sary aliment Nature needs for her body- 
building, and with it she goes to work and 
yepairs the rents and tears in the worn out 
organism. 


‘“My wife a few vears ago had hemorrhages of 


the lungs, and we summoned our home phy- 
sician,’’ writes Joseph D. Wiles, Esq., of West 
Point Street, Frederick, Md. ‘‘ He checked the 


hemorrhage but failed to cure her. She had 
also a terrible cough and expectorated a great 
deal. She wanted to see another doctor so I 
called one, and he examined her. She asked 
him whether she had consumption, and his 
answer was, ‘ Madam, it is very near consump- 
tion.’ He advised her to use cod-liver oil, but 
this gave but little relief. I procured a bottle 
of Dr. Pierce's Golden Medical Discovery and 
my wife commenced using it. She began to get 
better right away and her cough left her. She 
used about ten bottles of Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery. She can walk ten or twelve 
miles without any trouble. We are satisfied 
that her life and health have been saved by the 
use of ‘Golden Medical Discovery.’ As soon 
as she takes any cold she insists upon having 
a bottle of her medicine, as she calls it, and that 
is the iast we hear of her cold." 

“I can truly say that your ‘Golden Medical 
Discovery’ and ‘Pleasant Pellets’ have been 
the means of saving my life,’’ writes Mr. D. L. 
Rowles, of Olanta, Clearfield Co., Pa. When I 
began taking your medicines I thought my time 
was short. I have not spit up blood now for 
about four months and am feeling much better. 
I feel that your medicine has done wonders 
for me.” 


“And you wouldn’t begin a journey on 
Friday?” “Not I.” “I can’t understand 
how you can have any faith in such a silly 
superstition.” “No superstition about it. 
Saturday's pay day.’’—Pick Me Up. 
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SOURNAL 


Title. 
south London 
Bismarck. (2 volumes) 

How to Enjoy Pictures... 

The Beginner’s Reader 

Memoirsof the Life and Writings of Edward Gibbon 
Goethe’s Egmo it...... 

Poems of William Collins. ... 

Orations of Lysias...... 
A Compend of Geology..... 

A Short Latin Grammar... 
Analytic Geometry................ 
Elements of the Differential Calculus.... McMahon 
Historic Boston and Its Neighborhood... 

Historic New York............. R 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Besant. F. A. Stokes Co., New York. $3.00 
ay Harper & Bros., New York. 7.50 
Emery. rang Educational Co., Boston. 

Bass. D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. .25 
Castlemon. Henry T. Coates & Co., Phila. — 
Emerson [ Ed.) Ginn & Co., Boston. 1.20 
Winkler {Ed.) 0 
Bronson |Ed.) * 
Wait [(Ed.) American Book Co., New York. 1.25 
Le Conte. $s 1.20 
& Allen. “ 2.00 
& Snyder as as 2.00 
Sanderson. LD. Appleton & Co., New York. 2.00 
G. Putnam’s Sons, N.Y. 2.50 
Poole. +6 “6 1.50 
Doubleday & MeClure Co.,N.Y.  .50 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons issue a delightful 
catalogue under the title ‘‘Notes on New 
Books.” It is so beautifully illustrated 
that it is well worth the while of any 
teacher to send for it. Such a beautiful 
illustrated catalogue one does not often 
see. It is a work of art, and would be a 
treasure on any teacher’s desk. 


The Acme Stationery and Paper Com- 
pany issue a twenty years’ souvenir cata- 
logue of pen and pencil tablets, papeta- 
ries, envelopes, and other attractive fea- 
tures for the schools. There is no other 
place in the country to which a teacher 
can send for whatever he needs in this 
line, so certain that he will get what he 
wishes at a low price, as of this house. 
It is a safe and economical place to trade. 


Ginn & Co., Boston, issue an attractive 
bulletin of their large and elegant new 
elementary school books. The leader in 
this list is a new book by Alexis E. Frye, 
“EKElements of Geography,” which is in no 
sense and abbreviation of Frye’s ‘“Com- 
plete Geography,” but is an entirely new 
book. One has but to look through this 
bulletin to realize what beautiful and 
progressive books this house is issuing. 


Appleton & Co.’s “Monthly Bulletin’ 
for December is highly artistic, and is of 
special value to the teacher, because it has 
beautiful pictures of Lincoln, Peter the 
Great, William T. Harris, Huxley, Leckey, 
Hezekiah Butterworth, Hall Caine, Eg- 
gleston, Charles A. Dana, Westcott, 
Maartens, Aubrey, Stoddard, Crockett, 
Felix Gras, Conan Doyle, Anthony Hope, 
Harold Frederic, Bellamy, Sarah Grand, 
Hamlin Garland, Gilbert Parker, Stephen 
Crane, Farragut, McMasters, Bancroft, 
Shaler, and Maclay, not to mention a 
large number of beautiful full-page pic- 
tures 


The Catholic World Magazine is one of 
the best edited of all the religious publi- 
eations, and has such a variety of inter- 
esting material that it is always a wel- 
come visitor. Its December issue has a 
brilliant artiele upon Archbishop Ireland, 
who is undoubtedly the most picturesque, 
as he is the most prominent, figure in the 
American hierarchy. By reputation he is 
the enemy of anything that savors of na- 
tional churches; but, strange to say, he 
has never had any difficulty in his own 
diocese with them, and they flourish 
under his kindly rule. He is thought to 
be the enemy of the parochial school sys- 
tem: still, in his diocese there is propor- 
tionately a larger number of children at- 
tending parochial schools than in most 
other dioceses. The old-time conserva- 
tive Catholics of France hate and fear 
him, yet he is selected to pronounce the 
oration to the French people at’ the 
canonization of the blessed Joan of Arc. 
His personality is so picturesque as a 
pioneer priest, an army chaplain, a tem 
perance agitator, a noted publicist, a Re- 
publican politician, and a churchman of 
broad and strong views, that any detail 
of his career is interesting. 


At the End of Your Journey you will find é 
ita great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEWYORK. @ 
Central for shopping and theatres. y 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. $ 
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HEN corresponding with advertisers please 
Waasatien the “ Journal of Education. 


MISCELLANY. 


The Fitchburg Railroad, Hoosac Tunnel 
Route, will sell round trip tickets at greatly 
reduced rates on account of students and 
others returning to their homes at Christmas 
vacation. Tickets will be good going from 
l4th to 24th of December, inclusive, and good 
for return journey until 12th of January, 1899. 


A certain English bishop is said to have 
complained to Mr. Gladstone that the 
nature of the snark was not clearly de- 
fined. “But the snark, you know, was a 
boojum,” said Mr. Gladstone. ‘Yes,’ re- 
plied the bishop. “But what is a boo- 
jum?” Mr. Gladstone is said to have 
hinted, with his customary delicacy, that 
a prelate who confessed to doubts about 
the identity of the boojum was unworthy 
of ecclesiastical preferment.—New York 
Tribune. 


December 15th a special train, consisting 
of thirty cars, of woven wire fence, left the 
Western-avenue station, Chicago, via the Chi- 
cago & Northwestern railway, for Lincoln, 
Neb. The shipment was from 
Adrian, Mich. ‘This is the largest shipment 
of wire fencing ever made at one time over 
any railroad, and the Northwestern Line dem- 
onstrated its progressive spirit by furnishing 
a special train for it. 


Mrs. Winslow's “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pains, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low's Soothing Syrup. 25 cents a bottle. 


IDEAL TOURS TO WASHINGTON. 


The perennial attractions of Washing- 
ton need no presentation. Always inter- 
esting, every American only awaits the 


| most favorable opportunity to visit it. 
| This opportunity is presented by the per- 
sonally-eonducted tours of the Pennsyl- 


vania railroad, which will leave Decem- 
ber 26, January 23, February 6 and 27, 
March 13 and 27, April 3, 10, and 24. 
Rate, Boston, $23; New York, $17. 

The above rate includes a side trip to 
Mount Vernon, and all necessary expenses 
during the entire time absent, except 
meals on Fall River line. 

At slight additional expense, side trip 
may be made to Old Point Comfort. 

Itinerary of D. N. Fell, tourist agent, 
205 Washington street, Boston. 

de&, 15, 22-3t 


FREE T0 TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS. 


In 1897 we had thousands of requests 
from teachers and scholars for Wonder- 
land ‘97. The edition-—a large one—was 
exhausted long before the end of the year. 
Wonderland ‘98 can now not only be sup- 
plied to those unable to secure the former, 
but also to others. It is entirely different, 
however, from the first-named book. It 
has a chapter on the Agricultural North- 
west. crammed full of valuable informa- 
tion: one on the Yellowstone park, writ- 
ten especially for teachers; another on 
Alaska and Klondike, and one on A Canoe 
Lake Trip, that will be of interest to 
schools. The bock has a high art cover, 
designed by Leyendecker, and is pro- 
fusely illustrated from new photographs. 
The ‘Northern Pacific railway will send 
the book and a revised folder map of 
Yellowstone park upon receipt of six 
cents in stamps, or postal order. Send to 
Charles S. Fee, Gen. Pass. Agent, St. Paul, 
Minn. Write address plainly, and state where 
you saw the advertisement. Oc6-13t 


F EDUCATION. 4 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


HE HITS the bull’s-eye for us every time, the principal of one normal school said to another, refer- 
ring to this Agency, Whatare the conditions of hitting the bull’s-eye ? (1) A bull’s-eye to 
hit.— This principal doesn’t write to us, ** Can you send us a teacher ?”’ He writes: ‘1 want a critic for 
the intermediate department; must be normal graduate — if college graduate also, 80 much the better; 
not too old, and yet with experience; not set in her ways,and yet with a mind of her own; pleasant in 
appearance, and good-looking if it can be had sunny disposition and good health indispensable. 
without sacrificing something more important; THE Salary, $700." There is a buli’s-eye to hit, you 
see; we know what we are aiming at. (2) Not a shot-gun, but a rifle. — Some Agencies would discharge 
their whole load of candidates upon such a call as that, for fear they shouldn't hit it. We don’) keep a 
shot-gun here — except for superintendents who want a percentage of the commission. (3) Plenty of am- 
munition. — The hunter chooses powder and ball according to game, distance, ete. He might be a good 
shot and yet miss if he had only one size of cartridge. We are pretty well stocked with ’ 

cartridges, and we know which will hit the individual ; sas BULL S-EYE 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY..... ecccccceces Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 2°! Auditorium Building, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700. Seeks Teacher- who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 


NEW HEADQUARTERS. 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


Largest and best known Agency in the West. | 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO. 


... Fourteenth Year 


Send for new circulars. 


C. J. ALBERT, J/anager. 


Introduces to Colleges, 

ERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governess s, ‘or 
every department of instruction; recommends zood schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


_4 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., Weat, Toronto. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 420 Parrott Bldg., San Francisco. 


1041 32d St., Washt gton. 
4l4 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
The PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


The EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. "°° mises 


HENRY SABIN, Proprietor,................ DES MOINES, IOWA, 
SYRACUSE TEAC RS’ AG N CY NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Proprietor. 
' 37 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
with successful experience or special preparation for teaching wanted 
for first-class positions. Write for information concerning the National 
Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in lena- 


sylvania and other States. /ou7 teen years experience. Address 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Merrill Teachers’ Agence 
y: 
P. lL. MERRILL, Manager, TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 
Our business is confined largely to direct applications from school officials. 


it HOME TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Has moved to headquarters with J. L. HAMMETT & Co., the most frequented by teachers 
and school officials of any in the United States. Send for New Manual, 
(Telephone, Boston 3463), 352 Washington St., Boston, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Good Teachers for Good Schools. | If in search of either, you may tind 


F it to your advantage to write us fully 
Provides Good Schools for Good Teachers. | in regard to your wants. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor, 24 State St., ALBANY, N.Y. 
SOUTIILWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Cumb. Presbyterian Bidg., NASHVILLE, TENN. 
The South and West tenn. very suecegetul business 


nthat field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


4 /; ‘ | We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
$ W inship | in every part of the country. e 


Teachers’ 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN PEASE. 


AKRON, OHIO, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S. Kel log g S B u rea u 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Katablished 1855. 
3 East 16th St.. New York. Established in 1889, 
Has filled hundreds of places, 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE heartily, 


New England teachers wanted. 
OF BOSTON, 258 Washington St., KELLOGG, Manager, 
Recommends superior teachers. Our recommend- 


ations have weight with school officials. No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


THEN WRITING to our advertisers, please 
mention the “ Jonrnal of Education.” 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BURKAU 


Teachers Wante (21st Year.) ST. Louta, Mo 


Wanted, Teachers who are Any Subscriber 


willing to devote a part of their spare | of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who 
time to soliciting orders for our edu | 


cational publications, to write us for 
particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions 
and furnish all necessary supplies 


free of cost. 
Address AGENCY DEPT. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


2 Somerset St.. Boston, Mass. 


| would like to have a specimen copy 
| of the paper sent toa friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to 


which he would like the paper sent. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, 


Church Socials and Entertainments... Wace 
The Life and Teachings of Jesus Christ............. ) _ | 
| 
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HISTORY 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ITS PEOPLE AND ITS INSTITUTIONS 


By CHARLES MORRIS. 
Bound in Half-leather, $1.00. 


‘‘ This is a manual of United States History, rather than a fully developed history. Such 
they will find Mr. Morris’s History to be. The first point which impresses us in its favor is its 
very decided national feeling, which in a book so obviously intended for young readers must 
be considered a very great merit, especially as it is achieved by no patriotic rhetoric, doubtful 
apologies or palliations, but by the simple, straightforward, and dignified presentation of the 
subject. The whole history is placed on a broad and high ground, where it commands respect, 
pleads for itself, and is large enough and noble enough to leave the most patriotic citizen free 
to speak the truth about its minor episodes. The proportions and perspective of the 
history are well preserved. As much of the philosophy of the history, of its constitutional 
development and general relation to civilization is introduced as a work of this class and brevity 
would bear. It is the reverse of dry, and at the furthest possible remove from a dull chronicle 
of events.” — New York Independent. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


AN ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES) 


Fully Illustrated, with Maps. 


Price: Exchange, 35 cents; Introduction, 60 cents. 


WORCESTER S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES 
THE SERIES CONSISTS OF 
WORCESTER’S PRIMARY DICTIONARY, 
WORCESTER’S NEW SCHOOL DICTIONARY, 
WORCESTER’S NEW COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY, 
WORCESTER’S NEW ACADEMIC DICTIONARY. 


‘* A good working dictionary should be in the hands of every child in the upper grades 
of the grammar school. There is no substitute for the dictionary; it is an essential tool 
to a learner. The spelling-book cannot take its place; the teacher, however erudite, can- 
not supply the need; 1t is as important and as essential for acquiring a correct knowledge of 
the meanings of words and of the spelling of words as is a map for topographical study.””— 
Jou nal of Education. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, Philadelphia. 


COLLEGE REQUIREMENTS IN ENGLISH 
for Careful Study— for 1900, 1go1, 1902. 


THE ONLY ONE-VOLUME EDITION. 


IN PREPARATION, 


Cloth, Crown 8vo. $1.00, net. 


(From the Riverside Literature Series.) 
Macautay’s Essay on Milton (No. 103.)* 
MiLton’s Paradise Lost — Books I.-III. (No. 94.)f 
Micron’s L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, and Other Poems. 
Macbeth. (No. 106.)* 
Macau.ay’s Life and Writings of Addison. 
Burke’s On Conciliation with the Colonies. 


(No. 72.) 
SHAKESPEARE’S 
(No. 104.) * 

(No. 100.) * 


All the above, being single numbers of the RIVERSIDE LITERA- 
TURE SERIES, can be obtained in paper covers at 15 cents each. 


Also separately in Cloth: *25 cents. +t Milton’s PARADISE Lost, Books I. -III., and L’ALLEGRO, IL 
PENSEROSO, etc., in one volume, 40 cents. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 PARK St., Boston. 


Something New 


For Christmas 


SCHOOLROOM EXERCISES FOR 
CHRISTMAS AND THANKSGIVING 
By ELLA M. POWERS. 


This is a new and charming collection of exercises and recitations 
for Christmas and Thanksgiving, adapted for Primary, Interme- 
diate, and Ungraded Schools. 


Paper, Price 20 Cents, 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price in stamps or silver. 


New England Publishing Company, 


203 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


11 East 17TH St., NEW YORK. 378-388 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


NEW YORK 
29-33 K. 19th St. 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston St. 


NEW ELEMENTARY DRAWING BOOKS. 


HESE beautiful new books have proved an instantaneous success 
the leading supervisors of drawing. 
with manuals for teachers. 


EGYPT: The Land of he Temple Builders, py s. 
HOW TO ENJOY PICTURES, By M.S. EMERY. 


Two attractive new books of great value to teachers. 


CHICAGO 
262-264 Wabash Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1328 Arch St 


Endorsed by all 
Published in yearly and half-yearly editions, 


Price, $1.50 each. 


NEW HARLOW LANDSCAPES, NEW HISTORIC ORNAMENT. 


The Prang Educational Company 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO 


Systematic Collections 


Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 


United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c, 

LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &c. 


Washington School Collections 


Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than one- 
half the usual price. 40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 
for $3.50. 
pages. Send for circulars. 


24 types of Invertebrates 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
612 17th Si., N, W., Washington, D.C, 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. 

Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosonhy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. 7 

Ce Fall Term opens October 12, Address for Lllustrated Catalogue, 

CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest., 
eow 
Teachers who are willing todeyote a 


Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streete. Koston, Mass. 
TEACHERS’ 

Wanted, part of their spare time to soliciting WINSHIP ; AGENCY, 

orders for our Educational Publications, to write us 


for particulars. We pay liberal commissions, and 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
furnish all necessary supplies free of cost. Address | 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., | WuEN corresponding with our advertisers 

3 Somerset St., Boston. p lease mention this journal. 


Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 | 


| 


Publishers. 


: CORTINA’S SELF INSTRUCTOR; | ©) Uranslations 
In schooled IN 20 LESSONS Dictionaries 


Awarded First Prize, Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 
Sample s 


German, French, Italian, Spanish 
Latin, Greek 


O Tutorial Series 


200 vols. specially designed for coach- 
ing for exams. i: all college studies 


binds & Woble 


O Succeeding Arthur Hinds & Co. 
O 4 Cooper Institute, New York City 


Ask Your Dealer for FRANKLIN’S 


Rainbow Crayons 


7 colors. The first and best wax crayons ever pro- 


French, Frances 
LANGUAGES BY 
PHONOGRAPH 


Other text and imported Books, Send §e, forcat 


4 Cortine Academy of Languages, - 44 W. 34th St., N. Y. 


nd simple 
le to come to the 


lal 


unal 
Academy, and have most perfectin 
struction and amusement combined 


; Write for Catalogue, 
& Price-List, 

Any Information. 


UNIVERSITY 
PUBLISHING 43-47 East 10th St., 
COMPANY New Yorke 


(CS 
N. EB. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 


OO 


-- Boston. Ma , | duced scientifically correct, for maps, charts, draw- 
cational” packages. Also in }, gross boxes, solid or 
assorted colors. Freehand Drawing Crayons, etc. 
ISAAC PITMAN’S FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
Chambers St., N. Y. City. 142 Lake St., Chicago. 
Invented in 1837. Leads all in 1898. SS SD 
* There is no reason why Phonography should not be 
taught in the upper grades of grammar schools as well 


as in high schools. 
pupil.” 
Get ‘Isaac Pitman’s Complete Phonographic In- 
structor,’’ 252 pages. Price, $150. Adopted and 
used in the Public Schools of New York, Brooklyn, 
St. Louis, Mo., ete. Address 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union Square, N. Y. 


Publishers of Pitman’s Practical French Grammar, # ct 


It isof the greatest advantage to the 
School Journal. 


SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5% Ave. NY. CO. 


1,000 Promiscuous Questions 


on — 


ARITHMETIC, 


With Answers. 


-just out. Pamphlet form. 


‘“‘Am delighted with it.” 
—W.D. HEYER, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Address G. BIXLER, Wooster, Box 1. 


Horace Mann 
the Educator. 


By A. E. WINSHIP. 


New 10 cts., prepaid. 


Cloth. Pree, 50 cents. 
Subscribers to the JOURNAL 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced siz months by send- 
ing a new yearly subscription. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


—— 
| 
ILVER, BURDETT & GOMPANY, Putii 
ublishers 
Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. | 
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